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Miss ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


and Children with Imperfect Hearing, Macon, Georgia. 


A small boarding and day school, using speech exclusively in all departments, with 
up-to-date methods, specially trained teachers, individual instruction, and refined home life. 
Children of four years received. College preparation. An ideal climate for deaf children. 


Lip- “READING TO Apu LTS. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 


THE DAVIDSON SCHOOL OF 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


S. G. Davidson, A. M., Lit. D., Director. Emma Florence West Davidson. 
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LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 
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cational advantages. Address, 


Miss ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland. 
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association with hearing children offers the deaf child advantages not found in schools for the deaf alone. Ages, 
4to 14 years. Highest endorsements. Constant care. No feeble-minded. Catalogue. 


CLAUDIA M. REDD, Principal 
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INTEREST: ANOTHER FUNDAMENTAL IN SPEECH TEACHING 
BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


HERE are some instructive analo- 

gies between the art of the etcher 
and the art of the teacher. There is 
placed before the etcher a piece of en- 
during copper covered with impression- 
able wax. Upon this yielding surface the 
artist sketches his picture. 

There is placed before the teacher an 
enduring mind beneath the impression- 
able surface of the child’s brain. Upon 
this surface the teacher can make such 
records as he chooses. 

Having made his impression in the 
wax, the etcher flows over his plate the 
acid that indelibly fixes these lines upon 
the permanent copper. Without this acid 
the record in the wax would be perishable 
and passing. 

No matter how valuable and useful the 
impressions are which the teacher has 
made upon the plastic surface of the 
child’s brain, they are but fleeting things 
unless he can flow over them the acid of 
interest that will bite into the enduring 
mind and fix the impressions which have 
been made upon the yielding brain. 

There are two elements in making a 
successful etching: The lines must be 
sharp, clear, and effective and deep 
enough to reach the underlying copper ; 
second, they must be covered with acid. 

The teacher artist must make his points 
clear and impressive, and then he must 
etch them permanently into the underly- 
ing mind by the keen acid of interest. No 
matter how well educated and how full 
of his subject, his labor will be like writ- 
ing in the waxen surface unless he can 
manage to create the interest that will fix 


the facts and the ideas forever in the 
minds of the pupils. 

The field of education is too broad to 
make it possible to include here construct- 
ive suggestions as to how to induce this 
acid of interest in the teaching of all sub- 
jects, but I could mention a few little 
devices I have found effective in arousing 
interest in speech drill, which is apt to be 
rather tedious and to drift into a dreaded 
drudgery. 

Speech teaching has a single purpose, 
which is to enable the deaf child to make 
himself easily understood when he 
speaks. To enable any person, hearing 
as well as deaf, to speak a language so it 
can be readily understood requires a vast 
number of repetitions; yet the hearing 
child goes through with this immense 
amount of practise without sense of 
weariness and purely for his own pleas- 
ure and satisfaction. 

How can we procure something of the 
same interest on the part of the deaf 
child, first as a baby, and later when he 
enters school, and thus secure at least a 
portion of the practise necessary to learn 
to speak? 

Study the hearing child from birth to 
four years of age and watch his slow and 
very gradual attainment of clear and 
fluent speech. For nearly two years he 
only listens, and though he has learned to 
understand much of what is said to him, 
he makes no effort to speak himself. 
Nevertheless, when lying in his crib be- 
fore going to sleep at night, and before 
being dressed in the morning, he begins 
to babble, and from a little distance he 
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sounds almost as if he were talking flu- 
ently. The inflections of his voice, the 
pausing and phrasing, closely imitate the 
general sound of natural conversation. 
This articulation practise goes on for sev- 
eral months before he begins to attempt 
the use of spoken words to express his 
ideas and wishes. Then he begins to use 
the’ single syllables that he finds most 
need of, such as “up,” “down,” “more,” 
“no,” “yes,” and the words “mama” and 
“papa,” and his name for his nurse. In 
some cases these early words are spoken 
quite clearly from the start, but often 
they are very imperfectly uttered, usually 
approaching fairly near to the vowel 
sounds, but without much sharpness or 
perfection in the consonants. 

Gradually he begins to put two words 
together: “Jack up,” “Jack down,” 
“Mama up,” “More water,” “More milk,” 
“Jack fall,” “Mama come,” “No more,” 
“All gone,” etc. Usually it is a long time 
before he passes beyond this stage to the 
use of sentences of more than three or 
four words. Often at two and a half and 
even three years, in spite of many hours 
of practise each day, he is still saying 
only three or four words together: “Jack 
fell down hard,” “Father pull hard,” 
“Mother come in,” “Jack go out, no,” 
“Dinner all gone,” “Oh, see big house,” 
etc. He uses a series of semi-detached 
words to tell a long connected story, as, 
for example: “Jack go in boat,” “In wa- 
ter,” “Father make boat go,” “Boat go 
fast,” “Boat pum pum” (hit something), 
“Stop,” “Father see” (try to find what 
has happened), “Water shish, shish,” 
“Jack faid,” “Father out, Mama out, Jack 
out,” “In big boat,” “Back home,” etc. 

Now, all this practise on the part of 
the hearing child is for his own pleasure 
or assistance and is almost wholly volun- 
tary and self-suggested. How, then, shall 
we approach as nearly as possible to this 
state of affairs in the case of a child deaf 
from early infancy? The deaf child usu- 
ally begins babbling and utterance of nat- 
ural sounds at the same age as the hear- 
ing child, but he does not keep it up. 
These preliminary babbling exercises 
should be encouraged and cultivated by 
mothers and friends while the children 
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are still too young to get any speech in- 
struction of the kind that they must have 
later. They should not be allowed to stop 
their childish sounds. By manifestation 
of pleasure and interest on the part of 
the parents when the baby babbles, by 
lying down beside him and talking to him 
while he is watching and touching the 
face and head of the speaker, he will 
think you are doing just what he is doing, 
and that he is doing what you are. It 
soon becomes a funny game! If this is 
persisted in, the time will come with the 
deaf child when he will begin to use cer- 
tain sounds or groups of sounds to indi- 
cate certain things or ideas. They will 
not be words, but they represent words, 
and their psychological value is immense. 
All this should have been done at home, 
before the child is sent to school or has 
any instruction from a specialist in the 
education of the deaf. 

And if this has been done, the mental 
attitude of the little entering pupil toward 
speech will be vastly different from that 
which we are accustomed to meet. He 
will already have the fundamental con- 
ception of spoken communication. He 
will more quickly grasp what the teacher 
is trying to do. He will more promptly 
and efficiently codperate with her in her 
speech-teaching exercises. 

The problem of interesting our little 
four-year-old beginning pupils in_ their 
speech drill is not so difficult as is the 
problem of interesting those who have 
already acquired some speech in the mul- 
titudinous repetitions that are necessary 
in order to sharpen and improve the 
sounds, the accent, inflection phrasing, 
etc. It is especially during the third, 
fourth. fifth, and sixth years that it is 
most difficult to get the real interest of 
the pupil in speech drill, and thereby se- 
cure hearty codperation and make lasting 
impressions. They are not mature enough 
to realize the importance of good speech, 
nor to have the ambition that would in- 
spire them to apply all their mind of their 
own accord to the task.. 

As soon as the pupil has learned to 
read even the simplest primer or other 
language prepared for him, I find that he 
is glad to read aloud, and I take advan- 
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tage of this interest on his part to get a 
great deal of valuable speech practise. 
Of course, it means much individual at- 
tention ; but that cannot be avoided in the 
case of a deaf child, if the utmost is to 
be accomplished. 

I do not attempt to correct even a small 
part of his errors, lest I kill his interest, 
but I point out first the most glaring mis- 
takes, while we put some time and thought 
on the subject-matter. When I have 
fixed his attention on some one of his 
difficulties till he is watching for each re- 
currence of that sound or syllable, I add 
another, and so little by little I cultivate 
a habit of close attention to each sound 
of each syllable or group of syllables 
without having made a lifeless and unin- 
teresting drill of the work. 

This requires a division of attention on 
his part between the meaning of what he 
is reading and the manner in which he is 
pronouncing the words; but this power 
of dividing attention is a necessary men- 
tal capacity in every one, and especially 
in the deaf speaker, and it is a mental 
power that can be cultivated like all oth- 
ers. Think for a moment of the degree 
to which a person must cultivate this fac- 
ulty of divided attention in order to read 
unfamiliar music and play it upon any 
musical instrument. 

If I want a little more fluency in the 
utterance of a syllable or group of sylla- 
bles, I set two children to compete with 
each other, timing them to see which can 
utter the syllables most frequently in a 
given time. When a sound needs to be 
perfected by many repetitions, a game 
can be made of it by making a tally for 


two or three children and crediting one 
with a mark each time he utters it best. 
The slightest suggestion of a game or 
rivalry instantly changes the whole atti- 
tude of the child from listless obedience 
to interested effort. 

The use of the little electric lamps that 
illuminate the laryngoscope is another 
never-failing stimulus of interest in 
speech drill. To study their own speech 
movements under new and favorable con- 
ditions always attracts the pupil and se- 
cures a degree of attention and effort 
hard to get otherwise. Therefore the 
instrument is always at hand and fre- 
quently used. Sometimes I set two pupils 
to observing me as I say something, and 
then observing each other and comparing 
and correcting the movements of their 
organs on the basis of the closest imita- 
tion of mine. 

These are probably enough specific 
suggestions to direct the attention of the 
alert and ambitious teacher to the matter. 
But while giving so much space to con- 
crete devices, do not let us lose sight of 
the fundamental element involved, name- 
ly, the absolute necessity of awakening 
the interest of a pupil, though it be only 
for a moment, if the teacher is to make a 
permanent impression that will satisfac- 
torily affect the pupil’s progress. 

Momentary interest is like momentary 
concentration of attention, a surprisingly 
powerful acid for engraving impressions 
upon the brain cells. 

My parting admonition is: Devise some 
means of securing the keen interest of 
your pupil, even though it be but for a 
brief time. 





LISTENING VERSUS TALKING 
BY JULIET DOUGLAS CLARK 


E ALL have among our acquaint- 

ances those who are delightful 

talkers—witty, epigrammatic, and some- 

times ironical in a harmless way. It is 

amusing, if not always profitable, to listen 
to them, and sometimes it is both. 

Yet there is something about a conver- 


sation with such people that irritates us, 
and if we seek the reason for this it is 
usually to be found in the fact that “they” 
are never interested in what “we” have 
to say. If “we” study the expression of 
their faces, when, occasionally, “we” get 
a word in edgewise, it is evident that 
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“they” are not paying the slightest atten- 
tion to what “we” are saying, but are pre- 
paring for their next remark, regardless 
of what has been said. There is no “give 
and take” in the conversation; it is en- 
tirely one-sided. After several futile at- 
tempts to make ourselves heard, we settle 
back in our chairs and resign ourselves 
to listening. 

These two people whom I have pic- 
tured are supposed to be hearing persons. 
It is evident who has the advantage. 
Now, let us suppose the same two people 
to be deaf and undertaking the study of 
lip-reading. Who has the advantage? 
Some may say the good talker, because 
she has a bright mind and because it is 
well to be a good talker when one is deaf. 
(More anon about the latter!) Of 
course, a bright mind is essential to lip- 
reading ; but a person who talks inces- 
santly and never listens is exercising his 
mind in a one-sided way. 

I have watched a number of students 
of lip-reading and I would be willing to 
wager that a good “listener” can beat a 
good “talker,” at lip-reading, in nine cases 
out of ten. 

There are logical and _ psychological 
reasons why this is so. Let us compare 
the “talker” with the “listener.” The 
“talker” who does not bother to listen to 
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what others are saying is losing his pow- 
ers of concentration, and it is impossible 
to read lips if one cannot concentrate ; on 
the other hand, the “listener” is develop- 
ing concentration. The “talker” is inter- 
ested in his own thoughts only and is 
losing the power to read the thoughts of 
other people ; on the other hand, the “‘lis- 
tener” is getting acquainted with the 
thoughts of other people and developing 
the power to “grasp the thought.” Again, 
the “talker” is losing his powers of obser- 
vation, while the “listener” studies the 
varying expressions of the “talker’s” face 
and reads much from them. 

Do not misunderstand me and think 
that I do not consider it an asset to be a 
good talker, for I do; but I consider it 
quite as important to be a good listener 
and to let the “other fellow” feel that he 
is saying something worth listening to 
once in awhile. 

Many deaf people talk a great deal in 
an effort to cover up their deafness, and 
this I consider a mistake. Hearing people 
find us out just the same and often criti- 
cize us harshly for it. Better to listen 
and understand as best we can. It is 
more satisfactory to the one with whom 
we are conversing, and it helps us to de- 
velop qualities essential to good lip- 
reading. 


HEARING TESTS IN SCHOOL CHILDREN * 
BY MACLEOD YEARSLEY, F.R.C. S. 


HE question of a standard hearing 

test for school children has long 
been a much-debated point, and the opin- 
ions expressed have showed considerable 
variation. Recently the Board of Educa- 
tion has laid downt the forced whisper 
test as the standard to be followed and 
20 feet as the standard distance. For the 
sake of brevity, it may at once be said 
that no other tests than those of spoken 
and whispered speech are worth the time 


*From the “British Journal of Children’s 
Diseases,” Iondon, May, 1916. 

+ Annual Report of Chief Medical Officer, 
1912, page 47. 





spent upon them in testing normal chil- 
dren, save’ in a very limited number of 
cases, and then only in the hands of ex- 
pert specialists. Before discussing the 
forced whisper test, however, it is inter- 
esting to trace its evolution as a routine 
method in the reports of the Chief Medi- 
cal Officer of the Board of Education. 


Having thus pointed out this remark- 
able change of opinion, a phenomenon not 
infrequent in government offices, we may 
now examine the facts and evidence 
which are at our disposal, and from 
which such deductions can be made as 
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HEARING TESTS IN 


will guide us in deciding how best to de- 
tect defects of hearing in school chil- 
ne 

So far as one can ascertain from these 
reports, no results of a value commen- 
surate with the time expended upon the 
test have been obtained. All that the new 
test has led to is a mass of undigested 
(and indigestible) statistics, many of 
which are probably fallacious, and conse- 
quently unreliable, and none of which are 
of any scientific and practical value. 

Given ideal conditions of application, 
the forced whisper test is theoretically the 
best and most scientific method of ascer- 
taining defects of hearing in large num- 
bers of children. But the conditions must 
be ideal, and this is precisely what they 
cannot be in ordinary school work. To 
yield reliable and accurate results, the 
room in which the testing is carried out 
must be spacious and quiet; the child 
should be so placed as to avoid the possi- 
bility of the sound being reflected unduly 
into the ear; the child should be intelli- 
gent and free from shyness, the whisper 
should be uniform, and the words used 
should be intelligible (it is better to use 
numbers) ; lastly, the inspector and his 
satellites should possess unbounded pa- 
tience and have plenty of time at their 
disposal. Even then there are other and 
more practical methods of detecting hear- 
ing defects in school children, so that 
testing under the ideal conditions just de- 
scribed is prodigal of time. In very few 
schools .do there exist facilities for ideal 
testing by the forced whisper. Such test 
must further be based on normal hearing, 
which is from 20 to 25 meters, and not 
feet. A meter being 1.196 yards, it is 
obvious that by taking 20 feet as the nor- 
mal hearing for the forced whisper an 
appreciable number of very early and 
slight defects must pass undetected; so 
that the Board of Education, in laying 
down a routine test with such confidence, 
has started with a fallacy! In the face 
of this false start. one need not dwell upon 
the additional difficulties. A word as to 
the exact meaning of the forced whisper 
is, however, necessary, for experience has 
led me to realize that there are individuals 
whose idea of that test is the production 
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of a sound which resembles rather the 
death-rattle of a despairing and infuri- 
ated bull elephant—a bellow for which 
the normal limit is rather a thousand 
yards than 25 meters. The “forced whis- 
per” is obtained by emptying the lungs of 
the tidal air and whispering with the sup- 
plemental air, whereby the column of air 
set in motion should always be the same 
for the individual and so should give a 
uniform whisper. 

The failure of the new Board of Edu- 
cation test was a foregone conclusion, 
and—except that it has enforced upon 
school medical officers the necessity for 
paying more attention to the detection of 
hearing defects among children—a use- 
less one. This effect greatly compensates 
for its failure, since it makes for greater 
possibilities for the prevention of deaf- 
ness. Had the Board of Education asked 
for advice from experts, failure could 
have been avoided. 

But the most practical methods of de- 
tecting defects of hearing do not lie in 
cut and dried, uninteresting, routine tests, 
which weary or frighten the children and 
make sick the heart of the school doctor. 





_ To older children a modification of the 


forced whisper test might be applicable, 
but in the case of infants and younger 
children its use is farcical. The defective 
child can nearly always be detected by 
the teacher, if the latter is instructed how 
to do so. A suspected child should be 
tested to see whether he picks up his les- 
sons properly, being placed near the 
teacher for that purpose if necessary. 
Mistakes in dictation or oral arithmetic 
are often due to bad hearing. Much val- 
uable time would be saved if testing were 
made a game, as in France and some parts 
of the United States. In the former 
country the game is known among the 
infants as the “Lecon de Silence,” and 
the little ones are placed in a row at the 
bottom of the class and are called to come 
forward from time to time; those who 
fail to do so are noted and examined by 
the doctor. Simon remarks that, “with- 
out being of absolute precision, this 
measure suffices to reveal those who have 
anv defect of hearing.” 

In Chicago, a child whom the teacher 
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suspects is placed in the back row of the 
class; then, in the course of the lesson, 
he is called by name. This method is 
applied to every child in the school in 
time. 

Some such course as this might well 
replace the routine application, under 
great difficulties, of a set test by the 


school doctor. Scientific investigations 
of hearing are all very well in the hands 
of specialists for purposes of research or 
for application to children already found 
to be deaf, but their use for the detection 
of slight defects is comparable to the em- 
ployment of the steam hammer for the 
cracking of a hazelnut. 





LIP-READING HUNDREDS OF YEARS OLD* 


BY ELIZABETH GERTRUDE DELANY 


IVE with your eyes open.” These 
words stood out clearly from The 
Herald’s columns recently, attracting de- 
served attention to advertisements. Like 
a flash came to me the idea that no slogan 
could more aptly express the lip-reader’s 
maxim, for truly he has learned “to listen 
with the eyes.” 

To some of our uninformed friends 
lip-reading is so new, so weird an accom- 
plishment, that I venture the following 
simple definition: “Watching the move- 
ments of the lips for the sake of under- 
standing the thought of the speaker.” 

The untrained person may watch the 
lips, but see no thoughts. The trained 
lip-reader knows how to watch the lips 
intelligently, and therefore grasp the 
speaker’s idea. Not only has his eye been 
drilled to the extreme keenness, swift- 
ness, accuracy, etc., but also—and here is 
the most important phase of the sub- 
ject—his mind has received a special kind 
of development; he has acquired a new 
psychological power, often likened to the 
“sixth sense” of the blind man. 


HAS INTERESTING HISTORY 


Lip-reading has a dignified and inter- 
esting history. It is hundreds of years 
old, the first successful worker in this 
field of activity being a Spanish Bene- 





*From The Syracuse Herald, Sunday, Sep- 
tember 3. At the suggestion of Miss De Lany, 
the editor of The Herald kindly added the fol- 
lowing foot-note, which brought many requests 
for lip-reading literature: Helpful hints and 
information upon above-mentioned subjects 
may be obtained gratis by writing to the Volta 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


dictine monk, Pietro Ponce, who died in 
1588. In other countries attempts were 
made, such as the work of Bishop Wallis: 
in England, the labors of the physician 
Ammann in Switzerland, other efforts in 
Holland and elsewhere, to introduce the 
so-called “oral method” of teaching the 
deaf; but we are told that results were 
not significant because no good institu- 
tions were founded. When Samuel Hein- 
ecke, a German teacher, opened his Leip- 
sig school, in 1787, he made little prog- 
ress, because he was so careful to keep 
his methods secret. In France, Abbe de 
l’Epée introduced a method that is still 
used there, whence it spread into Ger- 
many. 

But it was Julius Muller-Walle, in 
1886, who, after years of patience and 
study, evolved a system especially adapt- 
ed for adults who had not always been 
deaf, realizing that an entirely different 
method of instruction must be used for 
one who has naturally the power of 
speech than is used for teaching the 
“mute.” 


TRANSLATED INTO OUR LANGUAGE 


Later successful workers in this great 
field of philanthropy and education are 
many. Miss Martha Bruhn, of Boston, 
a pupil of the late Miller-Walle, trans- 
lated his text-book into our language, 
adapting it to American needs, and 
founded her successful Boston school. 
Edward B. Nitchie, of New York, devel- 
oped his own wonderful method and 
founded the New York school, a mecca 
for thousands of the hard of hearing 
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from all parts of the country. It is safe 
to say that there is no man in the English- 
speaking world who has had greater ex- 
perience with hard-of-hearing adults or 
greater opportunities for spreading a 
knowledge of lip-reading. 

Hence we see that the most well known 
of the methods used in this country for 
adults, not always deaf, have their source 
either in Boston or New York. 

But, whatever the methods may be, the 
aims are identically the same, to enable 
us to conduct our business affairs with 
greater ease, to take our social position 
more gracefully, more pleasurably ; to as- 
sociate normally with hearing friends at 
home and abroad, in spite of an obstacle 
which was once deemed insurmountable 
and which has forced many able minds 
and cheery hearts to failure, gloom, and 
despair. 


WHERE LIP-READING IS TAUGHT 


To one who is more or less of a novice 
in this art, or to one wholly unacquainted 
with modern results along these lines, no 
experience could be more interesting, 
more inspiring, than a visit to any school 
for the deaf where lip-reading is made a 
mode by which education is imparted. 

Go, for example, to the very exclusive 
and famous Wright Oral School at 
Mount Morris Park, New York City, and 
see the marvelous conditions there—deaf 
children from kindergarten years up to 
college age being educated and completely 
equipped to enter various activities of 
life in a normal, natural way, or even to 
enter Harvard and Yale, and there, side 
by side with their hearing classmates, 
gain their degrees. ° 

Or go, by contrast, to the free public 
school for the deaf on Twenty-third 
street, where, under the able principalship 
of Miss Carrie Kearns, the Board of Ed- 
ucation of New York City maintain a 
complete grammar school from kinder- 
garten through the eighth year, giving the 
children precisely the same educational 
advantages obtained by their hearing 
friends in other city schools. _How is it 
done? Largely by the application of the 
principles of lip-reading. 


PLEASANT VISITS TO INSTITUTIONS 

The writer has most pleasant memories 
of visits to these institutions. It is incon- 
ceivable how happy, how accomplished, 
how ambitious these children are, in spite 
of a lamentable handicap. However, 
when we consider the noble teachers, 
their magnetism, powers of inspiration, 
their magnanimous nature, and when we 
remember that various Helen Kellers 
have developed under such tutorship, we 
are not so surprised at the results. 

Never again need it be necessary for 
any such term as “deaf and dumb” to be 
applied to one of God’s children whose 
eyes and vocal organs are normal, for 
through lip-reading in his early years he 
may learn to talk, and by lip-reading he 
may understand what others say. 


NO GESTURES NEEDED 


No need to use gestures or manual 
alphabet, no need for absurd facial exag- 
gerations or any abnormal tactics, but the 
natural means given by Providence to all 
in common, whether or not He has seen 
fit to dull or withhold the single sense of 
hearing. 

Lip-reading as an aid to the totally 
deaf, to the partially deaf, to the slightly 
hard of hearing, is universally accepted. 
Moreover, it is now being recognized that 
lip-reading is a desired acquisition for 
certain others whose hearing is perfect. 
Who does not know that the expert de- 
tective is doing more efficient work now 
because he has had lip-reading lessons ? 

The primary teacher in her teaching of 
reading by the phonetic method con- 
sciously or unconsciously is applying the 
fundamental principles of articulation 
that make lip-reading possible. More- 
over, the vocalist—the elocution teacher, 
the oral English teacher—know full well 
what basic principles underlie success 
along those lines and can realize how lip- 
reading depends upon them. Still the lip- 
reader himself may succeed and know 
nothing whatever about the laws of ar- 
ticulation. He concerns himself solely 
with the exterior facial or labial mani- 
festations of those laws. 











VALUABLE TO MOVIE PATRON 


Consider how valuable lip-reading is 
even to the movie patron who can most 
fully enjoy the screen actor, thrilling us 
with unheard words in the silent drama ; 
for, although the action is far more im- 
portant than the words, how much more 
satisfactory to us when we see words 
suited to actions. 

To be sure, even the most sanguine of 
believers in lip-reading and even the ex- 
pert readers know its limitations. Noth- 
ing is perfect. Success depends upon 
various conditions —a readable mouth, 
condition of the eyes, fair light, the num- 
ber of persons conversing at one time, the 
impossibility of seeing all of the move- 
ments all of the time or some of the 
movements any of the time, for they are 
obscure as well as quick. But, superior 
to and defying all these tremendous diffi- 
culties, there still exists a power, superb, 
inexplicable—the inconceivably wonder- 
ful human mind—which works with such 
lightning rapidity that it amazes us by its 
peculiar accomplishments. That mind of 
ours is susceptible to training, especially 
under the following heads: its sympa- 
thetic power, its intuitive power, its quick- 
ness, its alertness. 





REQUIRES PATIENT APPLICATION 


All these qualities a good lip-reading 
teacher knows how to utilize in her pupil 
and to develop in an astounding fashion. 
This, however, cannot be done in a mo- 
ment. It requires patient, persistent ap- 
plication on the part of both teacher and 
pupil. It requires practise, practise, prac- 
tise. But we all know that the talented 
pianist who dazzles us with his art had 
to begin with the five-finger exercises ; 
we are aware that the skilled typist once 
fingered his keys slowly and awkwardly. 

Moreover, what linguist ever spoke a 
foreign language without practical experi- 
ence? 

Fortunately the eye is swifter than 
speech; but, more fortunate yet, is the 
fact that the mind is infinitely swifter 
than the eye. Therefore it is possible for 
one to combine eye and mind power so as 
to see a lecture which is not heard. It is 
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possible to discuss with a friend current 
events, such as the latest war news, or 
even discourse on the newest fashions, 
without any effort to make one word 
audible. 


ENJOYS LIP-READING LECTURES 


I have attended lip-reading lectures on 
art in the Metropolitan Museum, have en- 
joyed for an hour at a time a talk on 
Rembrandt or Sorolla, for example, with- 
out physically hearing a syllable. During 
the past winter Miss Jane B. Walker 
gave a successful series of such art lec- 
tures free to all lip-readers. 

I have listened to, or rather under- 
stood, the hour lectures on “Current 
Events,” the book reviews, the conversa- 
tion classes at the school, the games, 
charades, mock trials, the little plays and 
dialogues—all through lip-reading. This 
has indeed become a magic open sesame 
to many lonely hearts. 

I have attended the annual card party 
of the New York League for the Hard 
of Hearing, in January, at the Hotel Mc- 
Alpin, and joined the hundreds at tables 
where various games from euchre to 
whist or auction bridge were played en- 
tirely by hard-of-hearing lip-readers. It 
was a joyous but much more silent gath- 
ering than any of our local whist clubs 
can boast of, despite the term “whist.” 





NEW YORK LEAGUE DOES GOOD WORK 


As for the other varied activities of 
that grand philanthropy, the New York 
League for the Hard of Hearing, what 
stories could I not tell of its educational, 
financial, and social advantages to its 
members. At the offices and beautiful 
club rooms, located at Nos. 35-37 West 
Thirty-ninth street, activities are mani- 
fold. The handwork shop is one phase 
of its work. To quote from the annual 
report, we find the league is intended: 

“To promote social intercourse among 
its members, to assist the deaf and hard 
of hearing in the matter of procuring and 
retaining employment, to provide free 
and part scholarships in lip-reading, to 
aid and further in each and every possible 
way any helpful work among the deaf 
and hard of hearing.” 
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There, in those comfortable club rooms, 
I have attended afternoon teas, dances, 
card parties, social evenings of various 
sorts, where amusing games were played 
and no loud word spoken. 

SHOP WITH EASE 

I have, moreover, in New York’s busy 
atmosphere, seen lip-readers conduct their 
banking or shopping with apparent ease. 
I have witnessed business interviews suc- 
cessfully managed without the use of 
hearing on the part of either of the par- 
ticipants. 

Interest in the art of lip-reading is now 
being awakened in our section of the 
country, as the affliction of imperfect 
hearing has attacked, according to a con- 


THE DEAF 


Y DEAF-MUTISM is meant the 

congenital want of the sense of hear- 
ing, which, in the absence of special 
schools, such as are only just beginning 
to appear in India, necessarily prevents 
the sufferer from learning to talk. Clear 
instructions were given to the enumera- 
tors to enter only persons who were con- 
genitally afflicted. Some few, perhaps, 
may have been included in the return who 
had lost the power of speech or hearing 
after birth, but the total number of such 
mistakes is now very small. In India, as 
a whole, 74 males and 53 females per 
hundred thousand are deaf and dumb 
from birth. These proportions are much 
the same as those obtaining in European 
countries. 

The local distribution of the deaf-mute 
shows extraordinary variations. Taking 
the province or State as the unit, the af- 
fliction is most common in Sikkim, where 
no fewer than 266 persons per hundred 
thousand suffer from it. It is also ex- 
tremely common in Kashmir and the 
northwest frontier province, which, like 
Sikkim, are Himalayan tracts. Of the 
main British provinces, it is worst in the 





*From the Census of India, 1911, volume I, 
part 1. Report. Calcutta, 1913. 


servative estimate, three in every hundred 
adult persons, or over 3,000,000 in the 
United States, as catarrhal deafness is on 
the increase; and accidental deafness, in 
Europe especially, has affected hundreds 
of soldiers. Since the best aurists in all 
our first-class cities recognize its merits 
and recommend it to their patients ; since 
in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, etc., the 
progressive boards of education are fi- 
nancing public day schools for the deaf 
and free evening classes ; since the happy 
time has come when there is a certain 
substitute for impaired hearing — we 
might say an “antidote” for the incon- 
veniences of deafness—there is truly 
cause for universal rejoicing. 


IN INDIA* 


Punjab and Baluchistant ; then follow in 
order Madras, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma and Bengal. It is less prevalent 
in Bombay and the United Provinces, and 
least so in the Central Provinces and 
Berar. Except Sikkim, Kashmir, and 
Mysore, the native States are far more 
free from this infirmity than any British 
province. 

Within the major provinces, again, 
there are great local variations. In the 
Punjab, the United Provinces, Bihar and 
Orissa and Bengal, the affliction is in- 
variably most common along the foot of 
the Himalayas. In the Punjab the pro- 
portion of deaf-mutes in the Himalayan 
natural division is 257 per hundred thou- 
sand, compared with 70 in the rest of the 
province; and in the Champaran district 
of Bihar and Orissa it is 169, against a 
provincial average of only 72. Nor is it 
only in the neighborhood of the Hima- 
layas that hilly country presents condi- 
tions predisposing to this affliction. In 
Burma the proportion of deaf-mutes per 
hundred thousand is 216 and 234 in the 
specially administered territories and the 
northern hill districts respectively, reach- 
ing its maximum in the Shwegu Kachin 
Hills in Bhamo, where no less than 7 per 
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cent of the population (about 6,000) are 
thus afflicted ; whereas in the open plains 
the proportion ranges only from 33 to 45 
per hundred thousand. In Assam the in- 
firmity is nearly seven times as prevalent 
in the Naga Hills as it is in the province 
as a whole. 

It is well known that in Europe and 
the United States deaf-mutism is found 
in local contact with cretinism and goiter, 
and it has always been a popular, as well 
as a scientific, belief that water is the 
vehicle of the pathogenic organism. The 
same association of the three infirmities 
exists in India wherever deaf-mutism is 
specially prevalent, and here also the 
areas of maximum prevalence are ordi- 
narily along the course of certain rivers. 
I showed this clearly for Bengal in the 
last provincial census report, and my con- 
clusions are confirmed by the further in- 
quiries which Mr. O’Malley has now 
made. In the United Provinces the areas 
of greatest prevalence are the upper 
reaches of the Ganges and the Jumna 
with their tributaries, along the Ram- 
gamga River, and also along the Ghogra 
and its tributaries. In all these tracts the 
infirmity is associated with goiter and 
cretinism. The Punjab superintendent 
shows, from the statistics of persons 
treated at hospitals, that goiter is exceed- 
ingly prevalent in the tracts where deaf- 
mutism is chiefly found. In Burma, in 
the areas of maximum prevalence, the 
persons returned as deaf-mute were 
mostly cretins. In Myitkyina “it is rare 
to see a cretin or deaf-mute who is not 
also suffering from goiter,” and in the 
Chin Hills “two out of every three idiots 
are afflicted with goiter.” In this prov- 
ince, however, it is less easy to trace a 
connection between deaf-mutism, with its 
allied afflictions, and the water supply. It 
is most common in the lower valleys, and 
persons living at a higher elevation or in 
the open plains are comparatively im- 
mune. 

It is popularly believed that deaf-mut- 
ism, like insanity, is often the result of 
consanguineous marriages. Such mar- 
riages have been assigned as the reason 
for the prevalence of the affliction among 
the Nagas; but, if a wider view be taken, 
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it is clear that the statistics lend no sup- 
port to the theory. The Dravidians of 
southern India, who practise cousin-mar- 
riage extensively, are far less afflicted 
than the people of many other parts to 
whom this institution is unknown. 

In all countries males suffer to a 
greater extent than females from this in- 
firmity, as from all other defects of a con- 
genital nature. Its prevalence is greatest 
between the ages of 10 and 20, and then 
drops steadily until the age of 50, after 
which a very slight rise is apparent. 
Deaf-mutism being a congenital defect, 
and persons suffering from it being rela- 
tively short-lived, the lowest age should 
be that of maximum prevalence, and there 
should be a steady fall in the proportions 
in each succeeding age period. The rea- 
sons why the proportions below the age 
of 10 are smaller than that in the next 
higher age group is obviously that par- 
ents are reluctant to admit the existence 
of this defect in their children so long as 
there is the slightest hope that it is merely 
a case of retarded development. The 
slight rise after the age of 50, on the 
other hand, is due to the fact that, in spite 
of the care taken to eliminate cases of 
senile deafness from the returns, the enu- 
merators still occasionally entered as 
deaf-mutes persons who had lost the 
sense of hearing in their old age. The 
total amount of error due to this cause is, 
however, now very small. 

Deaf-mutism being determined mainly 
by local physical conditions, it is impossi- 
ble to connect it with particular castes or 
social strata. The communities that suf- 
fer most are those that are relatively 
most numerous in the localities where the 
conditions exist which tend to cause this 
infirmity. There is nothing to show that 
the infirmity has any predilection for any 
particular religion or caste. . 





The New York Herald of Sunday, August 
20, has an interesting account of the method 
of teaching lip-reading to soldiers who have 
lost their hearing in the war. Miss Louise I. 
Morgenstern is the author, and she tells how 
systematically the city of Hamburg is working 
to enable these disabled patriots to again en- 
gage in their usual social and business affairs 
in civil life. 
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PRACTICAL EXERCISES ON ADVANCED STUDY OF 
HOMOPHENOUS WORDS 


BY MARTHA E. BRUHN 


(Continued from the September Voita Review) 


460. Race, raise, rays 


Did you raise those vegetables in your gar- 
den? 

Only a few rays of light penetrated the 
room, 

The race was postponed on account of the 
fog. 

The doctor examined my arm with the X- 
rays. 

My brother has bought a race horse. 


461. Rack, rag, rang, rank 


He was an officer of high rank. 

Her clear voice rang through the corridor. 
Use the rag to wipe the dust. 

Put your hat on the rack. 


462. Rage, range 


That is all the rage just now. 

What is the principal mountain range in 
South America? 

We have a new gas range in our kitchen. 

He flew into a rage over it. 


463. Racket, ragged 


Will you lend me your tennis racket? 

There are steep and ragged rocks along the 
coast. 

What a racket they make! 

Her clothes were ragged and soiled. 


464. Raid, rained, rate, reigned 


At this rate we shall not get there on time. 
The king had reigned for half a century. 
The soldiers made a raid on the old town. 
If it had not rained, the crops would have 
spoiled. 
465. Rains, reins 


If it rains, we cannot play tennis. 
They jumped into the carriage and he took 


the reins. 
466. Ran, rat 


The boy ran away from school. 
I saw a rat run across the road. 


467. Ranch, rash 


He owns a large cattle ranch in the West. 
Don’t make any rash promises. 


468. Rea d, reed 


What daily paper do you read? 
The reed is a plant which grows in swampy 
places. 


469. Ream, reap 


That package contains a ream of paper. 


When will they reap the rye? 
470. Rebate, remained, repaid 


They remained at home all summer. 
Did you feel repaid for your trouble? 
The storekeeper offered her a rebate. 


471. Recede, receipt, reseat 


The army was forced to recede. 

Ask for a receipt when you pay the bill. 

Will it be worth while to reseat that old 
chair? 


472. Recite, reside, resigned 


We listened to the old man recite his story 
of the war. 

Would you prefer to reside out of town? 

He resigned his office and returned to his old 
home. 

Where did you reside after you resigned 
your position? 


473. Read, red, rent, wren 


You must have read about it in the paper. 
Before it faded it was a bright red. 

Did you tell the man to collect the rent? 
The wren is a small bird. 


474. Refuse, reviews 
Don’t refuse the offer. 
He writes reviews for the leading maga- 
zines. 


475. Remind, repined 


Will you remind me to buy the picture? 
She repined over the loss of her friend. 


476. Refers, reverse 


It was just the reverse. 
That letter refers to the sale of the house. 
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477. Resent, reset 


I fear she would resent the offer. 
How much will it cost to have the diamond 
reset? 


478. Rest, wrest 


What did you do with the rest of it? 
They were not able to wrest a confession 
from the thief. 


479. Rhyme, ripe 


Isn’t that a clever rhyme? 
The fruit will soon be ripe. 


480. Rib, rim, rip 


He fell from the ladder and broke a rib. 
My glasses have a gold rim. 
Rip up the cloth into strips a yard long. 


481. Rice, rise 


In Japan there are large fields of rice. 
Who wrote “The Rise and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire’? 


482. Rich, ridge 


California has a very rich soil. 
Where is the highest ridge of the moun- 
tains? 
483. Rifle, rival 


He carried his rifle over his shoulder. 
He stood ready to meet his rival. 


484. Rig, ring, rink, wring 


The ship was in full rig. 

Ring the alarm bell. 

There is a skating-rink near the park. 

Wring out the clothes and hang them on the 
line. 

He offered a reward for the ring that he 
lost. 


485. Right, rind, ride, rite, write 


He has no right to demand that of you. 

Orange marmalade is made of the rind and 
juice of oranges. 

Do you like to ride horseback? 

The marriage rite is not the same in all the 
churches. 

Please write down the name of the book. 

Is this the right way to the post-office? 

We had a fine ride this morning. 

Place it in the right-hand drawer of the desk. 


486. Road, rode, rowed, wrote 


We stopped on the road to pick flowers. 

He rode through the village at full speed. 
Who wrote “The Star Spangled Banner”? 
He rowed us across the river. 
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487. Roam, robe, rope, Rome 


Pull the rope and the bell will ring. 

She wore a beautiful red robe. 

Do you like to roam about in search of 
flowers ? 

We lived in Rome several years ag.. 

He gave her a rope of pearls. 


488. Rob, romp 


When did they rob the bank? 

The children love to romp 
garden. 

Have you read “Rob Roy”? 


about in the 


489. Rose, rows 


Which do you prefer, the tea rose or the 
moss rose? 

The farmer planted the corn in rows. 

We started before the sun rose. 

He often rows on the river. 


490. Root, route, rude 


Dig up the fern by the root. 

By what route did you go to California? 
The early settlers built rude log huts. 

I am afraid she was rather rude. 


491. Rough, ruff 


We encountered rough weather on our trip 
across the Atlantic. 

Queen Elizabeth wore a large ruff around 
her neck. 


492. Sack, sag, sang, sank, sacque 


The crew was saved before the ship sank. 

Look at that roof; it is beginning to sag. 

The man with a sack on his back was a 
peddler. 

The choir sang very well. 

She wore a fine sealskin sacque. 


493. Sad, sand, sat 


They received sad news from home. 

The children were playing in the sand at the 
beach. 

We sat down on the rocks. 

Rub it with a piece of sandpaper. 


494. Saddle, sandal 


The box was made of sandal-wood. 
Tell the groom to saddle the horse. 


495. Safe, sav 
It was not a safe road. 


You must save your strength. 
Is that safe burglar-proof ? 
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496. Sail, sale 


Do vou know how to sail a boat? 

We bought fiowers and books at the sale. 
What time did they set sail? 

I heard that the place is for sale. 


497. Scene, cede, seat, seed, seen 


The South was finally obliged to cede. 

When seen at a distance it looked like a 
ghost. 

What is the smallest seed in the world? 

We missed the first scene of the play. 

Would you like a seat by the window? 

They have a fine country seat in New Hamp- 
shire. 

498. Sea, see 


Would you like to go to sea? 

Did you see them when they were here? 

You must see to it that you see them before 
they leave for the seashore. 


499. Seal, zeal 


Sign your name opposite the seal. 
He entered upon the work with zeal. 
The seal is valuable for its fur. 


500. Seam, seem 


Sew up the seam on the machine. 
They seem to be the same size. 
I still seem to feel the motion of the ship. 


sor. Search, serge, surge 


We all went in search of the missing dog. 
Serge is made of wool or silk. 
A surge is a large rolling wave. 


502. Serf, serve, surf 


This will serve the purpose very well. 

The sérf in feudal times was bound to serve. 
his lord. 

Do you enjoy bathing in the surf? 

What time shall I serve dinner? 


503. Sew, so, sow 


They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. 
I do not believe that it was so. 
Please sew my glove for me. 


504. Service, surface" 


Did you come on the surface car? 

I am at your service now. 

Did he pass his civil service examinations? 
What time does the service begin? 


505. Shame, shape 
It is a shame to hurt the poor animal. 


I do not like the shape of your new hat. 
Don’t put me to shame. 
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506. Shone, showed, shown 


The sun shone brightly all day long. 

He showed me all over the place. 

I wish she had shown me the letter before 
she sent it off. 


507. Sickle, single 


He cuts the grass with a sickle. 
Not a single word was said about it. 


508. Sighs, size 


She sighs for the good old times. 

What size gloves do you wear? 

Did you cross the “Bridge of Sighs’ when 
you were in Venice? 


509. Since, sins 


Have you seen them since they came home? 
We hope that our sins will be forgiven. 


510. Sing, sick, sink 


Did you ever hear a nightingale sing? 
I am sick and tired of hearing about it. 
Where did the ship sink? 


511. Skate, skein 


Will you teach me how to skate? 
Please buy me a skein of yarn. 


512. Slab, slam, slap, snap 


There was a plain marble s/ab on the grave. 
Please don’t slam the door. 

The woman gave the boy a slap. 

The string of the violin broke with a snap. 
If you tease the dog, he will snap at you. 


513. Slain, slate 


He was slain by the hand of an assassin. 
A slate roof does not catch fire so easily. 


514. Slide, sleight, slight 


You have made a slight mistake. 

He was a skillful sleight-of-hand performer. 

I shall remain at home because I have a 
slight cold. 

The children like to slide on the ice. 


515. Slim, slip 


That was only a slip of the tongue. 
He has only a slim chance of recovery. 
Give me a slip of paper. 


516. Smell, spell 


The rain was a great relief after the hot 
spell. 
Do you smell the smoke? 
How do you spell your name? 
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I like the smell of camphor. 
The spell was broken. 


517. Smelt, spelled 


I smelt the smoke before I saw the flames. 

Words that are spelled alike are not always 
pronounced alike. 

There is a small fish called smelt. 


518. Spied, spine, spite 


The boy fell and hurt his spine. 

Do you believe he did that for spite? 

The policeman spied the thief in his hiding 
place. 

I shall go in spite of all they say. 


519. Smoke, spoke 
See the smoke from that chimney! 
He spoke to me about it. 
Do you smoke? 


520. Snail, stale 


He is as slow as a snail. 
The bread was stale. 


521. Snake, stake, steak 


The snake lay coiled up beside the road. 
His whole fortune is at stake. 
Will you have your steak broiled or fried? 


522. Snare, stair, stare 


The boys set a snare to catch the birds. 
We mounted a narrow, winding staircase. 
It is very impolite to stare at a person. 


523. Sneer, steer 


He turned away with a sneer. 
It was not easy to steer the ship through 
the fog. 
524. Snub, stub, stump 


My little dog has a snub nose. 
Do you use a stub pen? 
The governor made a stump speech. 

525. Soar, sore, sower 
I cut my finger; it is very sore. 
How high can a bird soar? 
The sower went out to sow his seed. 

526. Soared, sword 
Have you ever seen a swordfish? 
The bird soared high into the air. 
The officer drew his sword. 
527. Sock, song 


Can you knit a sock? 
That song seems very familiar. 
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528. Sold, soled 


The old homestead has been sold. 
Where can I have my shoes soled? 


529. Sole, soul 


He is the very soul of honor. 

Was that your sole object in going? 
Will you have some fried sole? 
The sole of my shoe is worn. 


530. Some, sub, sum, sup 


Let me borrow some of your books? 

He gave a large sum of money to the cause. 
Will you sup with us this evening? 

Shall we try to sublet the apartment ? 

Let us sum up all the articles we shall need. 


531. Son, sun 


He was proud of his son. 

The sun is ninety-five million miles from the 
earth. 

Come out and sun yourself. 


532. Soon, sued, suit 


Go early and you will soon be back. 

Did he tell you that he had sued the com- 
pany? 

That does not suit me either. 

I must buy a new suit as soon as possible. 

You should have followed suit. 


533. Sown, sone 


If you had sown the seed earlier, it would 
have been better. ; eA 
The polar bear is at home in the frigid zone. 


534. Sped, spend, spent 


He sped the messenger on his way. 

Don’t spend your money foolishly. 

He spent a considerable part of his time 
traveling. 


535. Spice, spies 


Pepper is a spice. 
The general ordered the spies to be hanged 
at once. 


536. Sprained, sprayed 


I sprained my ankle. ’ , 
The man sprayed the trees with poison to 
kill the gipsy-moths. 


537. Sprig, spring 


Spring begins on the 21st of March. 
Pick off a sprig of the lilac bush. 
We quenched our thirst at the spring. 
The spring of my watch is broken. 
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538. Square, swear 


Square up the account. 
They will swear in the new officers today. 


539. Stab, stamp 


The document must bear the official stamp. 

The assassin tried to stab the king. 

Don’t stamp your foot. 

Will you let me have that stamp for my col- 
lection? 


540. State, stained, stayed 


She did not state her reason. 

The fruit stained my gown. 

He stayed until the meeting adjourned. 
What 1s the capital of the State of Maine? 


541. Stalk, stock 


How many shares of railroad stock did you 
buy? 
There were four flowers on the stalk. 


542. Start, starred 


They must start as early as possible. 
You will find the important names starred. 


543. Steal, steel 


Thou shalt not steal. 
Many tools are made of steel. 


544. Steam, steep 


We watched the ship steam up the bay. 
The road was steep and rocky. 
Turn off the steam. 


545. Stem, step, steppe 


Step back a moment. 

Cut off a rose with a long stem. 

In Russia a vast plain is called a steppe. 
She is my stepmother. 


546. Stow, slow, snow 


We made but slow progress. 

We shall stow our furniture in the ware- 
house. 

T fear it will snow before we get home. 


547. Straight, strained, strait, strayed 


They strayed into the woods to pick flowers. 
She has strained her voice. 
Go straight home. 
The strait was too shallow for ocean steam- 
ers. 
548. Struck, strung 


The band struck up the national hymn. 
I shall have the beads strung for a necklace. 
The lightning struck our house. 


549. Stunned, stud, stunt 


He wore a diamond stud. 
The man was stunned by the blow. 
The wall will stunt the growth of the tree. 


550. Suite, sweet 


We heard the sound of sweet music. 
I wish to hire a suite of rooms. 


551. Summer, supper 


The maid prepared the children’s supper. 
Where have you been all summer? 
I like a light supper in the summer. 


552. Swam, swap 


The swamp sassafras is a small tree which 
grows in a swamp. 

The boy asked his chum to swap the knife 
for marbles. 


553. lack, tag, tank 


Fasten the paper on the wall with a tack. 

The trunk was missent because the tag was 
lost. 

Is there enough water in the tank? 

The children were playing tag in the school- 
yard. 


554. Tacked, tact 


She is a person of great tact. 
The drawings were all tacked to the wall. 


555. lacks, tax, task 
Please buy me a package of carpet tacks. 
How much was the tax bill? 


Have you finished your task? _ 
It was too great a tax upon his strength. 


556. Taper, tapir 


The tapir is a native of South America. 
Light the taper in my room. 


557. Than, that 


He is taller than his father. ; 
Did you know that she did not reply? 


558. Thawed, thought 


You will think differently if you give the 
matter a second thought. 

It was dangerous on the river when the ice 
thawed. 


559. Their, there 


It was not their intention to remain. ! 
Here and there we found wild strawberries. 





560. Think, thing, thick 


Think about it. 

The only thing to do is to write. 

The fog was so thick we could not see the 
ship. 

I think that that will be the best thing to do. 

Do you think this cloth is too thick? 


561. Thicken, thicket 


The tiger lay asleep in the thicket. 
If the weather remains cold, the ice will 
thicken. 
562. Thread, threat 


I must have some black thread. 
The man tried to frighten him by a threat. 
Thread this needle for me. 


563. Through, threw 


All through the night the rain fell. 

In order to save the ship, they threw the 
cargo overboard. 

He threw the ball through the window. 


564. Throat, throne, thrown 


The child complained about his throat. 
How long has the king been on the throne? 
The colonel was thrown from his horse. 


565. Tool, tulle 


The dress was made of white tulle. 
The hammer is a carpenter’s tool. 


566. Trace, trays 


Japanese trays are lacquered. 
The police were unable to find a trace of the 
crime. 
567. Treble, tremble 


The clover has a treble leaf. 
We felt the earth tremble. 
568. Twice, twines 

See how the ivy twines itself around the 
pole! : ; 

If you wish to see the janitor, ring the bell 
twice. 

569. Umber, upper 

Umber was first used by Italian artists. 

You will find the paper in the upper left- 
hand drawer. 


570. Undo, unto, undue 


The Lord said, “Come unto me.” 

If you make a mistake, you will have to 
undo your work. 

Do not give me undue credit. 
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571. Unfailing, unveiling 


An unfailing remedy for hay-fever has not 
yet been discovered. 

Were you present at the unveiling of the 
statue in the Public Garden? 


572. Unknown, unload 


Snow is unknown in some countries. 
It did not take long to unload the team. 


573. Violent, violet 


The violet is a favorite flower on account of 
its fragrance. 
A violent storm swept over the country. 


574. Wade, wait, weight, weighed 


That weight is too much for one horse. 
We had to wade through many puddles. 
There was nothing else to do but to wait. 
I had the package weighed at the post-office. 


575. Waif, wave, waive 


The poor little waif was hungry. 
Let us wave the Stars and Stripes. 
He consented to waive his claims. 


576. Waist, waste 


You must not waste so much paper. 
Please buy me some trimming for my watst. 


577. Where, ware, wear 


The shop was filled with silverzware. 

She could not remember where she had put 
it. 

You must wear your raincoat. 

Do you think this cloth will wear well? 


578. Warm, warp 


This wood will warp. 
Come into the warm room. 


579. Weak, week 


The paper was published once a week. 
What a weak voice she has! 


580. Whether, weather 


Whether she goes or not will depend upos 
the weather. 

Weather permitting, we'll have a sail to- 
morrow. 


581. When, wed, went, wet, wend, whet 


She will wed the son of a rich duke. 
I do not know when it happened. 

I wonder if she went on foot. 

How wet your feet are! 
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Let us wend our way home through the 
woods. 

The sail whet our appetite. 

I met her when I went to town this morning. 

I do not like to go out when the weather is 


so wet. 
582. Wheeled, wield 


He drove a two-wheeled cart. 

In olden times boys were taught to wield a 
sword. 

The bird wheeled around in the air. 


583. Whither, wither 


Do you know whither the wind goes? 
It was several days before the flowers began 
to wither. 


584. Whim, whip 


Don’t whip the poor horse. 
Put that foolish whim out of your mind. 


585. Whirled, world 


What in the world are you thinking of? 
The wheels of the machine whirled around 
swiftly. 


586. Widow, willow, window 


He left all his property to his widow. 

Let us rest under that beautiful willow. 
Open the window wide. 

I can see the willow tree from my window. 


587. Wish, which, witch 


It was hard to tell which of the pictures 
was the prettiest. 

Do you wish to have the letter registered? 

That was the place where the witch was 
hanged. 


588. Wood, would 
I am sure they would enjoy the trip. 


Put another log of wood on the fire. 
Would you have it made of wood? 


589. Wouldn’t, wooden 
She wouldn’t even try to do it. 


The knife has a wooden handle. 
Wouldn't a wooden spoon be better? 


500. Wretch, wrench 


Why did you wrench it from my hand? 
We pitied the poor wretch in his grief. 


501. Yoke, yolk 
How much land can a yoke of oxen plow in 
a day? 
I want only the yolk of the ege. 


592. Yes, guess 


Yes, you may go if you wish. 
Guess what I have found. 





PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF A STAMMERER* 


HEN the correct speech builds up 

more confidence than the incorrect 
speech knocks down, the stammering will 
decrease, and if the process is continued 
long enough free speech will entirely as- 
sert itself. But I do know that 
my friend, who stammered on only two 
words, had been a traveling man for 
years ; and in my own case the period of 
marked improvement began when I start- 
ed writing anything I feared to say, and 
the progress was greatest when I also 
traveled as a salesman of knitting ma- 
chinery and did much talking. To the 
natural question which a non-stammerer 
will ask, “How could you talk?” I will 





*From “Stammering and Its Extirpation,” by 
Ernest Tompkins, in the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, June, 1916. 


answer that my chief difficulty was with 
the introduction; but I got around that 
by using a card, or by writing what I 
wanted to say. Greetings and the weather 
were the next topics, and they did not 
trouble me much. The weather is so easy 
for the stammerers that it is a wonder 
that they have not long ago worn it out. 
Real business was more difficult, but by 
that time I was beginning to feel at home, 
so I generally explained that I stammered 
and would need more time than usual. 
The time was always granted, so I man- 
aged to get along by dint of frequent 
word substitution. Quotations were a 
bugbear to me, but they should always 
be made in writing, and of course I was 
glad that they should, for that relieved 
me of the feeling that I ought to try to 
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say them, By such management I got 
along with increasing smoothness. More- 
over, | made it a practise to talk to my 
side partner on the train, if he was dis- 
posed to talk. I avoided difficult words 
in such conversations and managed to get 
much free talking with but very little 
stammering. That answers the question 
of my ability to talk. Regarding the im- 
provement of my friend, it seems that 
his exercise in comparatively free speech 
during his traveling must have been the 
main feature in his cure. As to my im- 
provement, it is certain that the consid- 
erable amount of unembarrassed talking 
that I did and the writing of difficult 
words both contributed to my improve- 
ment; for when I ceased traveling and 
went into an office where I had little talk- 
ing to do, and practically all of that under 
embarrassing conditions, my speech rap- 
idly deteriorated. 
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So both theory and practise show that 
the prevalence of correct talking over in- 
correct talking will cure stammering. 
Moreover, a little consideration will show 
that no other cure is possible. Memory 
is the connecting link in stammering ; its 
retention of the last trouble prompts the 
effort which causes the next trouble, and 
so the chain of trouble is forged. Mem- 
ory can be subdued for a time. It can be 
made subservient to the suggestion of the 
mesmerist, and perfect speech will result ; 
but when the subject comes back to his 
own suggestions, memory revives the past 
failures to cause new ones. The only 
way to defeat the vigilant memory is to 
so crowd it with successes in talking that 
the failures have no room. Then the 
stammerer is cured. Confidence will do 
much to overcome stammering, but it will 
not entirely overcome the memory of 
failures. 


STAMMERING, STUTTERING, AND LISPING 


BY FRANK A. BRYANT, M.D. 


AN THE close of his article* Dr. 
Greene asks “why we should not 
make use of the term lisping to designate 
all of the forms of derangements of oral 
articulation.” 

To my mind he has answered his own 
question in the preceding paragraph, 
when he states that the Century Diction- 
ary and other standard authorities define 
lisping to be a form of dyslalia which 
interferes with the proper pronunciation 
of the consonant “s” and its combinations. 

With this definition as a standard, I 
do not see how we can possibly stretch 
out its meaning to cover all forms of oral 
speech derangements and disorders. The 
word is not comprehensive enough to ap- 
ply to all such defects. The simple pro- 
nunciation of the word suggests its appli- 
cation and, perhaps, its limitation to the 
“s” sounds. 


In substituting the word lisping for 
the 


stammering, the Doctor advocates 





*“Stammering and Stuttering,’ by Dr. James 
S. Greene, THE Votta Review, October, 1916. 


elimination of the word stammering from 
English literature. In my opinion, this 
would be impossible, even were it desir- 
able. Customs make laws, and usages 
establish forms which are ineradicable. 
Thus it is with the use of the word stam- 
mering in the English language. 

Among the people, everywhere—in con- 
versation, in the newspapers, periodicals, 
and magazines, medical as well as lay and 
secular—the word stammering is used to 
express all the ordinary forms of dis- 
ordered speech except lisping. ‘To at- 
tempt to eliminate the word and substi- 
tute lisping would cause more confusion 
among the masses and in the literature 
than the retention of the word stammer- 
ing, even with its present broad applica- 
tion, could ever be accused of. 

The Doctor’s chief plea for this change 
seems to be to have our terminology coin- 
cide with the two great classes in German 
literature, because the German terminol- 
ogy is definite. That is all very well and 
proper for the Germans. At the same 
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time I would ask, “Have we not a litera- 
ture? Are not our terms definite?” I 
think they are most decidedly so. The 
difference in meaning between stammer- 
ing and lisping stands out so distinctively 
and is so plain to every one that there is 
little danger of confusion. 

The fact that the Germans have a clas- 
sification different from ours is no indi- 
cation to me that we should change our 
well-established customs to conform to 
theirs. We are not Germans. Our Eng- 
lish literature is in no way dependent for 
its volume nor its richness in expression 
or shades of meaning upon German liter- 
ature. Then why should we copy their 
style, especially since most of those who 
read, speak, and write upon speech dis- 
orders in this country understand stam- 
mering to be the mother name for all un- 
natural disturbances of speech except 
lisping. 

Another reason brought forward for 
this proposed change is the supposition 
that German literature is the standard 
literature upon the subject. Is that true? 
I have been familiar with the literature 
of stammering and stuttering for the past 
35 years, including English, French, and 
German, as well as some others, and I 
cannot say that I find the German to be 
any more authentic than the French and 
English. 

Therefore, inasmuch as a classification 
and adoption of terms is arbitrary at best, 
and in consideration of the greater num- 
ber of persons who read and speak the 
English language, and on account of the 


universal and accepted meaning in this 
country and in English literature of the 
word stammering, I think it will be far 
better to continue its use as the generic 
term for all that series of functional 
speech disorders causing a hesitating and 
unnatural utterance of an ataxic and 
spasmodic character. Besides, stammer- 
ing is a more euphonious and better 
sounding word than stuttering, which is 
probably one reason why its use has be- 
come so universal. 

If we desire to make a difference be- 
tween stammering and stuttering, let us 
say that stuttering is a form of stammer- 
ing characterized by the frequent and 
spasmodic repetition of the initial letter 
or syllable of a word, as c-c-c-catch, and 
that it is caused by a series of short or 
clonic spasms. 

Stammering may then be used as a 
term to describe cases where the sufferer 
makes one long continuous effort on the 
letter or word and is unable to let go of 
it and pass on to the following letter or 
word, and also where it is difficult to get 
any part of the word started. In stam- 
mering, as differentiated from stuttering, 
the spasms are tonic in character, of 
longer duration, and of greater severity. 

Since fine distinctions between stam- 
mering and stuttering are confusing and 
are of so little consequence, especially in 
treatment, let us call all spasmodic diffi- 
culties stammering and keep the very 
good and appropriate term lisping for 
mispronunciations of the letter “s”’ and 
its combinations. 


NORMAL AND PATHOLOGICAL FATIGUE* 


UST as we differ from one another 
in form and feature and in person- 
ality, so we differ somewhat in the ways 
in which we show normal as well as 
pathological fatigue. When we are tired 





*From the address of E. Stanley Abbott, 
M. D., Clinical Assistant and Pathologist, Mc- 
Lean Hospital, Waverly, Mass., at the Confer- 
ence of Massachusetts Society for Mental Hy- 
giene, and published in full in the Boston Med- 
tcal and Surgical Journal of April 20, 1916. 


we cannot think as well or as quickly or 
as long on any one topic; our judgment 
is not so good; we cannot see so many 
sides to the matter we are trying to con- 
sider. But in some of us thoughts come 
up slowly and with difficulty, with others 
they crowd and rush in great profusion ; 
in some of us decisions are hard to make, 
while others make quick but superficial 
plans, decisions, and judgments. But we 
all work less accurately and less effect- 
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ively. Some of us find it hard to keep 
ourselves at work just because everything 
is an effort, others because we are easily 
distracted, and so go aimlessly from one 
thing to another; some of us move and 
think slowly, others in a quick, nervous, 
tense way. Some of us feel unequal to 
doing things, feel sober, glum, even de- 
pressed, cautious, apprehensive; others 
feel reckless, laugh easily, “get the sil- 
lies,” make puns or poor jokes. We lose 
control of our emotions and get irritable 
or angry or laugh inordinately at trivial 
things. Some of us feel tired and lan- 
guid, want to rest and be let alone, don’t 
take so much interest in things going on 
about us, while others of us want to be 
doing something all the time, or feel that 
we must keep at our task and put it 
through, though we accomplish little, or 
work “on our nerves,” as it is often popu- 
larly expressed. We are apt to forget 
daily or customary things and find it 
harder to memorize things and to recall 
things, such as names. Some of us have 
feelings of tightness or tension in the 
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head, or headache. Some get sleepy, oth- 
ers wakeful, and when awake keep going 
over and over the same problem without 
reaching conclusions. Some of us, if we 
sleep, dream of being in difficulties and 
of everything going wrong in trying to 
get out of them. The appetite is not so 
good, there is apt to be a sense of being 
filled up; the bowels are sluggish; the 
respirations are shallower; the heart is 
more rapid, even to giving a feeling of 
palpitation ; the head feels hot, and the 
feet and hands cold. 

These are the chief effects of fatigue; 
there are infinite variations, combinations, 
and modifications of them. We do not 
all have all of them, and each of us has 
at one time some, at another time others. 

The fatigue psychoses begin with some 
of these manifestations, and, if the con- 
ditions which cause the fatigue persist, 
the symptoms grow worse and develop 
into the depressions, the excitements, or 
the stuporous and sometimes delirious 
and delusional states of the manic-de- 
pressive psychoses. 





THE DEAF CHILD'S DEPENDENCE ON THE PHYSICIAN* 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


ELEN KELLER gratefully ac- 

knowledges in her autobiography 
her indebtedness to a physician for telling 
her mother that she ought to write to the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind for ad- 
vice about the education of her little 
daughter stricken with blindness and 
deafness. 

It is not always that physicians receive 
credit for the useful advice they give out- 
side their professional realm; but, on the 
other hand, many physicians fail to ren- 
der this service. Scarcely a month passes 
that I do not see deaf persons whose con- 
dition with regard to speech and educa- 
tion would have been much more favor- 
able if the physician to whom they were 
taken in childhood had given their par- 


*Being a letter to the editor of the Journal 
of the American Medical Association and pub- 
lished in the issue of September 16. 


ents the address of some competent au- 
thority on the teaching of the deaf by the 
speech method, to whom they could have 
applied, either by letter or in person, for 
advice and guidance. 

Deaf children are almost wholly de- 
pendent on physicians for the informa- 
tion that leads to a beginning of their 
training in speech and lip-reading suff- 
ciently early to insure the best results in 
each case. The years between birth and 
the age of five are of the greatest educa- 
tional importance to a deaf child, and it 
is only through the physician that knowl- 
edge of where to get the necessary guid- 
ance can reach the parents early enough 
to be of the utmost benefit. 

The word of the physician has great 
weight for good or ill, and it should be 
spoken advisedly. ‘The parents of a deaf 
child and the physician desire first of all 
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the restoration of hearing. If this can- 
not be attained, they desire to enable the 
child to speak and to understand when 
spoken to, and to live a normal life among 
hearing and speaking people. The ten- 
dency of deafness is to segregate its vic- 
tims, and this tendency is unfortunately 
increased by certain methods employed 
by many teachers in the education of the 
deaf. It is to the employment of finger 
spelling and sign language during the im- 
pressionable educational period that the 
creation of the typical “deaf-mute” is 
principally due. If the child is carefully 
trained from its earliest infancy to asso- 
ciate ideas with the visible movements of 
speech, and his thought habits are formed 
along normal lines of intercourse by the 
universal method of communication, he 
will not find himself an alien using a for- 
eign language when he leaves the school 
and takes up his life work. 

The physician who, by his advice, or 
by his failure to advise, allows the deaf 
child to enter the abnormal environment 
of the silent method of teaching is help- 
ing to deprive that child of a fair chance 
to surmount his misfortune to the utmost 
possible degree. When he directs the 
child’s parents to some person who be- 
lieves in, or at least uses, silent methods 
of communication in his dealings with his 
pupils, the physician is heading that child 
toward deaf-mutism and isolation. 

Probably the person to whom the phy- 
sician sent the parents for guidance says 
that his is a “combined school,” in which 
they employ all methods of reaching the 


imprisoned mind of the child; that they 
teach by speech and lip-reading as well 
as by finger spelling and the sign lan- 
guage. Asa matter of fact, many years 
of experience have shown that it is not 
possible to develop adequately the in- 
herent possibilities of practical speech 
and speech reading when silent methods 
of communication are employed with the 
pupils during their school life. The child 
goes into such a school a possible mem- 
ber of a speaking community and comes 
out a deaf-mute, whose only means of 
communication with those around him is 
either by finger spelling, the sign lan- 
guage, or pencil and paper. It is even 
true, sometimes, that the child whose 
deafness has occurred after speech has 
been acquired, and who enters those por- 
tals a speaking person, comes out dumb. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the phy- 
sician should place his patient in com- 
munication with some educator who does 
not use the primitive methods of silent 
communication. If such a person is not 
available close at hand, for a personal 
interview, an address should be given to 
which a letter may be sent asking for 
guidance. Educators are like physicians 
in giving freely and willingly their best 
advice and service to rich and poor alike. 

I will gladly send to any physician on 
request a list of the schools for the deaf 
in this country and Canada, classified ac- 
cording to method of instruction and lo- 
cation, where a deaf child can be educated 
free of charge. (Note—The Volta Bu- 
reau will send literature to physicians.) 





STAMMERING AND LEFT-HANDEDNESS 


BY ERNEST TOMPKINS 


N CONNECTION with your discus- 

sion of left-handedness, I wish to say 
that no connection of stammering with 
the suppression of left-handedness has 
yet been proved. 

Except for speculations evidently based 
on Broca’s speech center, the evidence of 
the origin of stammering from the sup- 
pression of left-handedness is supplied 
almost exclusively by one observer, who 


is clearly committed to the theory. But 
this evidence is not sustained by impartial 
observers. Mr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, 
discussing this subject in connection with 
his “Census of Speech Defectives Among 
89,057 Public-school Pupils,” says: “Our 
own results corroborate only mildly, if at 
all, Ballard’s conclusions.” He says also: 
“The above figures show that the vast 
majority of our left-handed pupils who 








had been taught to write with the right 
hand had not developed speech defects.” 

Experience warns us against premature 
acceptance of this dextro - sinistralis 
theory. Innumerable alleged causes of 
stammering based on peculiarities of the 
individual are now known to be the out- 
come of defective observation. Catarrh, 
anemia, lung deficiency, narrow jaws, de- 
fective teeth, etc., have been claimed to 
be causes of stammering. If this were 
so, the stammerer would be recognized at 
a distance by his decrepitude ; but that is 
not the case. He cannot be recognized 
as a stammerer by anything except his de- 
fective speech. If mistakes have been 
made in regard to these peculiarities 
which are readily recognized, how much 
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more may they be made in regard to left- 
handedness? There is no such thing as 
pure left-handedness, except in those who 
have no right hand; and left-handedness 
is seldom entirely suppressed. Moreover, 
the intermittence of stammering is so de- 
ceptive that many committees from royal 
scientific societies have certified tempo- 
rary relief to be permanent cure. ‘To ac- 
cept any connection between stammering 
and left-handedness on such unverified 
observation in the face of the difficulties 
which intervene is almost surely to accept 
a mistake. 

EpitortAt, Nore.—See “Is it Wise to Correct 
Left-Handedness: A Discussion,” in the Sep- 
tember Voita REviEW, pages 379-381, by Miss 
Reinhardt, Miss Andrews, Miss True, and Mr. 
Wright. 


THE PATRIOTISM OF VIRILE MANHOOD* 


HE child is taught, political and 

militant, and yet is kept in ignorance 
of the effects on nations of immorality 
and bad breeding. He is taught patriot- 
ism through a respect for the flag, a re- 
gard for law and protection from an in- 
vading enemy, and yet that patriotism 
which means better citizenship, health 
conditions, and all that makes for virile 
manhood is neglected. Is it not time that 
the instruction of the youth of our land 
be broadened, and is not the wonderful 
school system of the country the very 
opportune channel through which to work 
for the future improvement of the na- 
tion? Why should we neglect the most 
potent of all factors—the education of 
the children who are in a short genera- 
tion to be the mothers and fathers and in 
the seats of government? 

Biology should be regarded as one of 
the fundamentals in school just as much 
as the three “R’s,” for only through biol- 
ogy can be taught the laws of Nature by 
which the race is propagated, the concep- 





*From “The School Child in Its Relation to 
Eugenics,” by H. E. Gerwig, M. D., Downing, 
Mo., in The Journal of the Missouri State 
Medical Association. 


tion of cells and cell plasma, and that 
they are of two kinds, good and bad; that 
through certain determiners and_ their 
development are character and health es- 
tablished ; through biology can the child 
best be taught sex relationship in a deli- 
cate manner and entirely within the 
bounds of propriety, and thus be fully 
prepared gradually for knawledge which 
comes to him more or less abruptly and 
from sources which are rarely whole- 
some, but rather vulgar and suggestive. 

The child at this age must also be im- 
pressed with the moral wrong done in 
bringing unfit offspring into the world. 
This should be taught as a fundamental 
principle and in such a way as to be in- 
corporated into the whole make-up of the 
individual. The far-reaching effects of 
the various diseases, not only directly on 
the individual, but also their effects when 
transmitted to the next generation, should 
be told in plain terms, without reserve or 
prudery and yet without suggestiveness. 
The importance of personal hygiene 
should be so thoroughly taught that it 
becomes a habit to such an extent that no 
other than a hygienic would be consid- 
ered. 














HOW LIP-READING HELPS IN THE PROFESSIONS 


BY AVONDALE N. GORDON 


URING the period covering a little 

more than two years, since my com- 
pletion of the normal training course in 
Miss Bruhn’s school in Boston, my ex- 
perience has been a very interesting and 
happy one, for I feel that every pupil I 
have had has been helped, most of them 
very substantially. I would like to speak 
of a few of them. 

No. 1.—Very bright, energetic, perse- 
vering woman of 45, the wife of a phy- 
sician who has a private sanitarium for 
nervous patients, where quiet is essen- 
tial. She is a very capable woman and 
therefore of great assistance to her hus- 
band in the conduct of matters in his 
work. She has become remarkably pro- 
ficient in lip-reading, so that her husband 
and the nurse, and in fact every one, can 
speak to her in hushed tones. This is the 
result, of course, of regular, systematic, 
persistent practise every day. I recall a 
remark of hers during our work, when I 
was reading to her Mrs. Eleanor Porter’s 
charming story, “Just David.” At the 
close of one day’s lesson she said, “Every 
now and then the wonder of this work 
comes over me, for I not only follow 
every word of the story, but actually feel 
every emotion!” This pupil is quite able 
to follow sermons and lectures. She is 
not totally deaf, but quite seriously so. 

No. 2.—Young lawyer, aged 33; sud- 
denly became totally deaf. He com- 
menced taking lessons about six months 
later, and his progress during the six 
weeks’ course was more rapid than that 
of any one I have ever known. He was 
able to converse with ease not only in 
ordinary conversation, but at the table— 
and table conversation is always difficult. 
He is keenly observant at all times, and 
occasionally he would say such funny 
things. For instance, he once said to me, 
“For a few words—succeed, success, in- 
stant, distant, distinct—you just get your 
teeth together and grin, and I select the 
word that fits!” These words are espe- 
cially hard to say. This man was a col- 


lege graduate before he studied law, and 
therefore has a large vocabulary, which 
is always a great advantage. 

No. 3.—Business woman, about 40; 
well poised, self-reliant, and very thor- 
ough in everything she undertakes. 
Needless to say, she accomplished a great 
deal during the six weeks’ course, and 
has since kept up her practise faithfully. 
She is not yet very deaf, but believes in 
preparedness and is fortifying for future 
emergencies. 

No. 4.—Young physician, about 27; 
not extremely deaf at present, but afflicted 
with a progressive form of deafness. He 
is obliged to specialize along certain lines 
in the medical profession, as he is unable 
to hear correctly any heart or lung 
sounds, making physical diagnosis im- 
possible for him. He, also, was a college 
graduate before entering the university 
for his medical course, and his large vo- 
cabulary, together with his well-formed 
habits of concentration and study, made 
him an exceptionally good student of lip- 
reading. He tells me that he can take a 
patient’s history without asking the pa- 
tient to repeat a single word; can con- 
verse with the other doctors and the 
nurses in the necessary low tone (he is 
now a resident physician in one of the 
hospitals), and can even attend the 
clinics. He became so proficient that I 
could rarely find anything too difficult for 
him. I recall one day, at the close of a 
“conversation class,” he and one other 
student, after the other pupils had left, 
asked me if I could spare ten minutes 
more to read them something “real 
hard.” I said “Yes” and, picking up the 
morning paper (the Baltimore Sun), 
read a long editorial Now I could 
hardly have selected anything more diffi- 
cult; and although both had done ex- 
cellent work always, I was surprised at 
how very well they followed that entire 
column. 

No. 5.—Teacher of sewing in the pub- 
lic schools; very deaf; about 48; seri- 
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ously handicapped by frail health all her 
life, which has necessitated several oper- 
ations. Her vitality is therefore very 
low at all times, and when she came to 
me for her lesson at 4 o’clock she was 
quite exhausted. In addition to her un- 
favorable physical condition, she has no 
idea whatever of phonetics, and her 
ability to concentrate her attention is 
practically nil. I have seldom seen a less 
observant person; and yet, in spite of 
these conditions, she made good progress 
during the regular course of 30 lessons, 
and toward the end of the course she told 
me that the school children could con- 
verse with her about the work in ordi- 
nary tones, whereas formerly they had to 
talk through a speaking tube! 

No. 6.—Kindergarten teacher, aged 
35. This young woman gave her morn- 
ings to the kindergarten and her after- 
noons and evenings to settlement work, 
residing in the settlement house. Her 
only freedom from work was on Friday 
evening and Saturday morning, so that 
she could come to me only once a week 
for an hour on Saturday morning. She 
was quite hard of hearing and not espe- 
cially strong physically, and working so 
steadily she was in a state of fatigue most 
of the time. Her progress in lip-reading 
was, under the circumstances, remark- 
able, for we all know how difficult it is 
to read lips when physically and men- 
tally tired. 

No. 7.—In this group I should like to 
mention a young business woman, aged 
about 28. She is very bright, energetic, 
and studious ; otherwise she would hardly 
have accomplished very much, for her 
work is very exacting. She is at her 
office from 8 in the morning until 5.30 
in the afternoon. She came to me twice 
weekly at night and on Saturday after- 
noon; and though she must have been 
extremely tired at all times, she was al- 
ways cheery and keenly alert during her 
lesson. Needless to say, she made excel- 
lent progress. She was unable for lack 


of time to join a conversational class, so 
I invited her to come whenever she could 
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for whatever length of time she could 
spare. This she did only a few times, but 
easily kept pace with the others, who 
spent at least three times as much time 
in the work. But with her head full of 
figures and weighty business matters, she 
came into the room as fresh and cheery 
as a flower, and, with a smile for every 
one as the only interruption to the work, 
she joined in and was one of us. 
Cheeriness of disposition is oh! such 
a help! We try always to cheer and 
brighten our pupils, for the effect is al- 


ways good. Depression, discourage- 
ment, discontent, and oftentimes even 


rebellion, seem to be symptoms, or per- 
haps results, of deafness; and we en- 
deavor with all our strength to bring 
them back into the sunshine, for shadows 
such as these are woefully unhealthy to 
mind and heart and soul. 


A GIFT TO THE REFERENCE 
LIBRARY. 


The Hon. Frank B. Sanborn, of Con- 
cord, Mass., has presented to the refer- 
ence library of the Volta Bureau an old 
volume of the Philosophical Transactions 
of the Royal Society of London, contain- 
ing 22 numbers, bound in parchment, and 
printed nearly 250 years ago; yet the ty- 
pography is as clear as the day it was 
printed. On page 736, of No. 37, pub- 
lished on Monday, July 13, 1668, appears 
a review in English of a work by M. De 
Cordemoy, of Paris, entitled Discours 
Physique De La Parole. On page 1087, 
of No. 61, published on July 18, 1670, 
appears “A Letter of Doctor John Wallis 
to Robert Boyle, Esq., concerning the said 
doctor’s essay of teaching a person dumb 
and deaf to speak and to understand a 
language, together with the success there- 
of, made apparent to his Majesty, the 
Royal Society, and the University of Ox- 
ford, which letter, though written many 
years since, was but lately obtained to be 
inserted here, it being esteemed very well 
worth to be preserved and communicated 
for public use.” This letter is dated Ox- 
ford, March 14, 1661. 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DEAFNESS* 


BY GEORGE W. JOHNSTON 


Y THE word psychology I mean the 

subjective aspects of deafness. It is 
what the patient feels as contrasted with 
what the physician does. It supplements 
pathology. It is what takes place, as the 
natural resultant of various forces, in the 
soul and the mind of the deaf person. 
It deals with the deeper lesions, those of 
disposition and character and life, which 
tend to accompany loss of hearing.. Every 
bodily ailment, in fact, has its peculiar 
psychological concomitants and sequela, 
varying as diseases are long or short in 
duration, light or severe ; and these attain 
their extreme characteristics in afflictions 
such as dismemberments, disfigurements, 
blindness, and loss of the power of loco- 
motion. And science craves to know what 
these are. They are necessarily obscure. 
The patient cannot or will not describe 
them. Often, I fancy, does the sympa- 
thetic physician, working because he 
wants to help and cure, knowing all that 
analyses or stethescope or microscope can 
tell, feel, as he looks into his patient’s 
eyes, “If I could only see into your soul, 
then I could better help you and your 
kind.” 

In its psychological manifestations 
deafness, of course, follows the general 
drift of all human wreckage; but it dif- 
fers from many other ailments in that 
much or most of its sufferings are men- 
tal. I do not forget the profound eco- 
nomic aspects, the tremendous obstacles 
in the way of earning a living. But deaf- 
ness suffers chiefly by what it misses— 
the voice of wife and children, music, the 
songs of birds, companionship. There is 
generally none of the pain of certain 
chronic diseases; there is not the im- 
prisonment of paralysis; there is not the 
isolation of tuberculosis. It is not the 
body, but the mind, which aches. The 
peculiarity of the condition lies in looking 
like a normal man, talking so, walking so, 
giving at first no evidence of abnormality, 





*Read before the Otological Section of the 
Academy of Medicine, New York City, May, 
1916. 


but being at last obliged to disclose an 
infirmity which immediately checks inter- 
course with other people. The conscious- 
ness that one is forever disappointing 
strangers who are disposed to be sociable, 
forever imposing inconvenience upon 
friends, is a very distinct and distressing 
psychological characteristic of deafness ; 
and following it is the morbid shyness 
and the petulance which grow like docks 
if not rooted up. We grow ashamed of 
ourselves. We blush for our apparent 
stupidity, all the time resentfully feeling 
we are not stupid. 

I must stop saying what you already 
know. If I am to evince a proper ap- 
preciation of the honor of addressing 
you, I must bring you some studied fact, 
some one concrete illustration. This 
would be proper payment in slight meas- 
ure of the higher form of indebtedness 
which the public owes the medical world 
of today. Since, then, I know only one 
case—my own—allow me to offer it in 
self-dissection, not as anything in the 
least unusual, but rather as a type of its 
class. 

My own is a case of paracutic deafness, 
with inherited tendencies, accompanied by 
hypertrophied turbinates, deflected sep- 
tum and ankylosis, slowly progressive 
until of recent years, and now .showing 
rapid increase of impairment. 

As a boy I heard abnormally well. At 
college I used to enjoy making myself 
useful by hearing for the slightly deaf 
man who in the class-room sat next to me 
(now a distinguished aurist). 

My plans were to enter the ministry, 
and I loved debating and literary discus- 
sions. My ambition was public speaking. 
During my college course I began to have 
throat troubles, and on graduation went 
west for a general recuperation. Tin- 
nitus began and I felt doomed. It took 
five years for the impairment in hearing 
to become evident. I remember the exact 
moment when I knew. One morning on 
waking I turned over in bed and suddenly 
heard the sparrows twittering outside. 
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The ear which till then had been upper- 
most as my head rested on the pillow was 
deaf. 

Meantime there had been a daily repe- 
tition of the question, “Can this deafness 
be averted?” But the days and the 
months and the years kept answering that 
the changes were in steady progress and 
nothing could be done. I can never for- 
get the night (I was 23 then) when I 
gave up, when I faced and accepted the 
inevitable, and decided not to go as a 
cripple into work where I wanted to lead, 
but would only hinder. ‘That was the 
saddest hour of my life. I have known 
other nights when death had brought its 
grief and tears, but then I could talk with 
others stricken like myself, and we com- 
forted each other. But this night there 
was no one; even hope seemed gone; for 
time, I thought, would not assuage or 
soften, but only make worse. It meant 
the laying down of the ambitions of boy- 
hood, the loss of intellectual pride, and 
the craving to do some good in the world. 
I was now to become a mediocrity, a 
nonentity. The worst that could happen 
had come to me. 

I was wrong. Nothing is ever quite so 
bad as the imagination pictures in these 
hours of the soul’s upheaval and chaos 
and darkness. 

I came to New York to consult a for- 
mer president of this Academy of Medi- 
cine, Dr. D, B. St. John Roosa. It is with 
singular gratitude that I pronounce his 
name, for he taught me the lesson which 
shaped my life. Said he: “You will grow 
steadily deafer. But remember, the great 
question for you to decide is whether 
deafness conquers you or you conquer 
deafness.” That has been to me an in- 
spiration, a light, a comfort in all the 
years since then. 

’ JT deliberately chose a business all one 
of initiative, where hearing was essential. 
This was contrary to the unfortunate in- 
stincts of deafness, which shrinks and 
seeks to hide itself ; and to overcome these 
instincts I consider the chief psycholog- 
ical remedy to rouse the deaf man into 
fierce determination to be not simply as 
much of a man as those who hear, but 
more of a man; not merely in spite of 
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That is the 
philosophy to teach, and men respect the 
courage of such a course. 

Life has been a very happy one to me, 
The world is kinder to the deaf than it 


deafness, but because of it. 


gets credit for. It puts up with a vast 
deal of querulousness and _ sensitiveness 
and morose silence and tiresome garrulity, 
It generally tries to help. It would be 
even kinder if deaf people studied the art 
of being agreeable. This innate wish to 
be agreeable and the vast difficulty of be- 
ing so is what gives many of the deaf 
their saddened eyes. The effort must be 
deliberate, it must be tactful. There can 
be no passive acceptance of deafness as 
fate. It must be fought as one of many 
enemies. 

The deaf need to be taught that men 
succeed as well by being handicapped as 
by possessing talent. All men are in some 
way deficient. The greatest orator I ever 
heard was not Gladstone or Storrs or 
Beecher, but a diminutive English curate 
with one lung. Neither success nor hap- 
piness is a matter wholly of physical per- 
fection. The soul must be reckoned with. 
This, gentlemen, is what you can summon 
and stir. Inspire not merely hope, but 
purpose; not patience, but aggressive- 
ness; not the mere acceptance of a sor- 
row, but the entrance to battle with the 
very joy of conflict in one’s bones ; above 
all, no pity. Do not belittle the facts; 
teach the facing of them. Show the pos- 
sibility of achieving a character all the 
stronger, a life all the happier, a success 
all the sweeter, because of the very diffi- 
culties that not only must, but can be, 
overcome. 


THE ORAL DAY SCHOOL 


The success of the oral day school for deaf 
children is the measure of the failure of the 
State institutions to meet the expectations of 
parents who desire that their children attain a 
good efficiency in the use of speech and speech- 
reading. Had the State schools met this one 
need, day schools might not have been opened. 
As oral day schools will increase in number 
with the passing vears, it is a question if the 
State schools might accomplish better results 
were they transformed into well-equipped in- 
dustrial schools for the training of deaf pupils 
in the arts and crafts. 
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THE POINT OF VIEW 


BY ELIZABETH BRAND 


EAR my home, in the central part 

of Ohio, there is an underground 
cave, ‘Reames’ Cave,” some two miles in 
length and quite as interesting, on a smaller 
scale, as the famous “Kentucky Cave.” 
I have gone through that cave a num- 
ber of times ; once in summer, a blistering 
Fourth of July, and the cave seemed so 
cool that we were afraid we would catch 
cold ; and again on a winter day, when the 
cave Was as snug and warm as all under- 
ground places seem in winter. Posted 
here and there in the cave are thermom- 
eters, and summer and winter they never 
vary; it is always 50 degrees Fahrenheit 
in that cave, that being the mean tempera- 
ture of the earth. Simply the point of 
view that makes the difference. 

I have often thought of that hot-cold 
cave when I saw two people equally deaf, 
one a lip-reader, the other not so fortu- 
nate. ‘The same experiences, the same 
trials; they are both going through the 
cave, but what a difference in the point 
of view! 

I can illustrate from my own experi- 
ence and am strangely willing to do so. 
Several years ago, when I went to the 
New York School for the Hard-of-Hear- 
ing for lessons in lip-reading, I was very, 
very ashamed because I was deaf: All 
the members of my family were obliged 
to promise solemnly that they would tell 
no one where I was going. It seemed 
really a disgrace to me! Now, any one 
who has gone to the New York school 
knows that the experience of meeting all 
those splendid people proved one of the 
happiest of a lifetime. But I wish to tell 
of something that happened after I got 
home. 

Christmas eve I stopped for a moment 
at the Candy Kitchen. The girl waiting 
upon me had gone to school with me, and 
after we had talked awhile she said, call- 
ing me by name, “Don’t you hear better ?” 

“Oh,” I said, “I’ve been in New York 


taking lessons in lip-reading!” I wished 
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her to know. Over and over again I have 
seen pupils’ point of view change in sim- 
ilar fashion, ‘Their supersensitive atti- 
tude changes to a normal, sensible one; 
and even more than that sometimes, for 
where they were timid and depressed 
they become self-reliant and happy. 

Miss Torrey has expressed this thought 
well when she says :* “Lip-reading elimi- 
nates the handicap of deafness and the 
mental attitude changes. Instead of the 
sense of loss being dominant, the sense 
of gain becomes dominant. We are gain- 
ing something all the time. We are get- 
ting more out of conversation, more out 
of companionship, more out of life. The 
future holds all possibilities. The old 
limitations imposed by others do not ex- 
ist; and when we realize that our own 
ideas are our only limitations, and that 
we cannot hold others responsible for our 
lack of achievement, we usually go to 
work and accomplish as much as any one 
else.” 

Endeavoring not to say anything that 
might be regarded as too personal about 
a pupil, I can say this—that already in 
my teaching experience I have known lip- 
reading to mean a veritable resurrection 
and life to a discouraged soul. One pupil 
says: “It has opened a new world to me.” 
Another : “Now I feel that I can take my 
place with others. My minister says he 
doesn’t see how any one can read the lips, 
but he has to acknowledge that I can do 
it.” Another one: “I have had the hap- 
piest summer I ever spent, on account of 
lip-reading.” The mother of a young 
girl: “We are very much pleased with 
J ’s improvement and wish to have 
her continue.” 

The teacher of that same girl: “After 
a few lessons with Miss Brand, J 
removed the acousticon she had always 
worn in the class-room, and she seemed 











*“T ip-Reading for the Slightly Deaf,” by 
Gertrude Torrey, THE Voita Review, Febru- 
ary, IQI5. 
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to understand every word. She advanced 
in her studies ; did not need so much spe- 
cial attention. I wish to recommend lip- 
reading to the hard of hearing, and es- 
pecially to students.” 

Another pupil: “I went to the hotel in 
Atlantic City where I stopped last year 
and they asked me if I didn’t hear bet- 
ter!” 

Another: “I shall begin again as soon 
as possible. If Helen Keller can read the 
lips with her fingers, I can do it with my 
eyes !” 

Another pupil was calling upon me 
when I returned to Pittsburgh, a few 
weeks ago. A second friend came in and 
I introduced the two, and they talked to- 
gether while I was busy at the tea-table. 





Afterward the friend said: “Is Mrs. 
A deaf?” “Totally deaf,” I an- 
swered, “I simply can’t believe it. She 


is wonderful! She didn’t seem to miss a 
word I said.” 

The art is the more wonderful to this 
friend of mine because she has an aunt 
who is entirely deaf and cannot read the 
lips at all. They have had to write every- 
thing to her. 

A pupil who has a fine logical mind, 
but no natural aptitude for the work, will 
continue to study until she is successful 
enough to allow her to enter college. Her 
family will make any sacrifice for her, 
and it is to be hoped that lip-reading will 
remove the handicaps of deafness. 

Not all pupils succeed in like degree; 
in fact, some who do the best work can- 
not realize to what extent their eyes as- 
sist them. It is those who are enthusi- 
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astic over their gain who encourage the 
teacher. 

One of my star pupils called upon her 
aurist, whom she had not seen for several 
months. “Have you regained your hear- 
ing?” he asked her. “Yes.” “That is 
marvelous. Was it sudden or gradual ?” 
“Very gradual.” And then she told him 
of the lip-reading instruction, and he was 
so interested he said he wouid speak to 
other patients whom he thought might be 
benefited by the work. 

There is a person who knows all about 
the woes of the deaf—the aurist. And, 
more and more, he is willing to recom- 
mend lip-reading, not as a last recourse, 
but as a first recourse, of slightly deaf 
people. The otologist has usually studied 
phonetics, has a practical knowledge of 
lip-reading ; in the past he has been afraid 
that to recommend lip-reading to a slight- 
ly deaf patient would discourage him and 
make him think he could derive no good 
from treatments. Now, the specialist has 
found that is not the case; that lip-read- 
ing is not hearing, and so long as there is 
the slightest chance of hearing the patient 
continues treatment. The specialist also 
knows that methods of teaching lip-read- 
ing have proved more and more efficient 
in the last few years; and as he is both 
broad and humane, he speaks to his pa- 
tients about lip-reading. 

In fact, the teacher of lip-reading de- 
pends upon the aurists of her community 
as she depends upon THE VoitTa REVIEW 
for aid in her work of training the eyes 
of the deaf and giving a perfectly normal 
point of view to the hard of hearing. 





HOW MUCH DOES LIP-READING REALLY HELP? 


BY IDA P. LINDQUIST 


y= I am hard of hearing and am 
trying to become a lip-reader. My 
interest in this art was first aroused by 
reading Tur Voira Review. Later, after 
consultation with my aurist, I began its 
study to relieve the nervous strain of try- 
ing so hard to listen. 





First, there was the elated stage. That 
was the time when, after a few lessons, 
I was able to discern certain movements 
of the lips and to translate them into 
words. All this was done consciously. 
I thought: Now, that’s a “pie,” or, was it 
abuy? Isthisa “bill” (ora “pill’”), etc.? 
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How proud I was to recognize a word! 
Later, there was the discouraged stage. 
How I watched and watched—lips that 
seemingly moved not at all; lips that 
moved with lightning-like rapidity; lips 
that opened chiefly horizontally ; lips that 
opened mostly vertically ; in fact, all sorts 
and conditions of lips, till I grew fairly 
dizzy in the attempt. I could not “see the 
forest for the trees”! I was in despair! 
Would I ever become a lip-reader? Then 
all of a sudden one day I made a discov- 
ery! My teacher was reading me a re- 
view story. The entire width of the room 
was between us, to allow her to use some 
voice. “I can hear you,” I warned. 
“Look aside, then,” she replied, in order 
to test me. The reading continued, and 
lo! I understood not one word! I had 
been giving my dull ears the credit which 
was more than half due to my eyes. 
What a happy discovery! I was begin- 
ning unconsciously to understand those 
hitherto bewildering movements. The 
synthetic qualities were gaining on the 
analytical. 

This third stage of unconsciously get- 
ting the spoken thought as a whole, with- 
out puzzling out each movement, is still 
with me. After six months’ study, I am 
still a beginner—yet a happy beginner— 
for I feel that I am on the right track; 





that all I need is more practise, practise, 
practise. 

My hearing is really growing worse, 
and yet many a time this summer have 
friends said, “Your hearing is getting 
better, isn’t it?” or, “You don’t seem deaf 
to me,” which always gives me the joyful 
opportunity of singing the praises of lip- 
reading. 

Only one who knows the misery of 
failing to hear the spoken word can ap- 
preciate my exultation the other day, 
when I had something like the following 
conversation with a banker with whom I 
had been doing business for about a year. 
I had told him I was leaving for New 
York, to continue the study of lip-read- 
ing. In astonishment, “Lip-reading?” 
“Yes,” with missionary zeal; “don’t you 
know what that is?” “Yes, but why 
should you study that?” “Because I am 
deaf, or rather, hard of hearing!” “Why, 
you always seem to understand every- 
thing I say. I never suspected there was 
anything the matter with your hearing!” 
“T’m glad you didn’t! That’s because I’m 
studying lip-reading,” was my happy con- 
clusion. 

I am in better spirits, less mindful of 
my handicap, more confident. I am not 
going to be unhappy! Iam not going to 
be useless! Thanks to lip-reading! 





CARING FOR STAMMERING CHILDREN 


BY JOSEPH J. LAMB 


E, MOVE from the complex to the 
simple, and the obvious is the last 
thing we know. Education begins with 
life. Asa matter of fact, life itself is an 
education, and even death may be a grad- 
uation to a higher grade—who knows! 
Generally speaking, parents and guard- 
ians of stammering children believe they 
will outgrow the difficulty. Instances 
have been cited where others, likewise 
afflicted, have passed on to the realm of 
fluent speech, achieved honor and fame; 
surely their children will do likewise. 
Let them alone, everything will be all 
right, seems to be the consensus of opin- 


ion. What an erroneous impression! 
Where one leaves stammering behind 
in childhood, a thousand carry the burden 
to maturity. Neglect of this training is 
the direct cause of multitudes of con- 
firmed stammerers, who lose all hope of 
relief and pass their weary days in un- 
speakable sorrow. 

Their years at school are practically 
wasted, and the effect of the great mental 
strain tells distressingly upon their gen- 
eral health. The real test comes when 
they are thrown upon their own re- 
sources. The difficulty seems to close 
every avenue of usefulness, and after re- 
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peated efforts to fit in somewhere they 
must accept some obscure position where 
knowledge is really a hindrance. Such is 
their common lot. 

At the very first signs of faulty speech 
the corrective task should begin. This 
duty falls to the mother by divine right. 
She is the teacher by intuition. Have 
the child observe the correct manner of 
breathing, of vocalization, of articulation. 
Suggestion is the mother’s “live coal,” 
and the mother who succeeds in arousing 
the mind and body to action has learned 
the secret of true education. Thus wrong 
traits are corrected by developing good 
ones. 

There should be daily practise with the 
child before the mirror. Seeing is believ- 
ing. It’s surprising how readily children 
grasp the situation at this age. Impres- 
sions made at this formative period en- 
dure forever. Hence the importance of 
only correct impressions. Be patient, of 
course. You respond to kindly treatment, 
and the child is your other self. Just do 
your best and be kind. 


DEAF PUPILS IN ENGLAND WERE COMFORTS FOR THEIR 
WOUNDED SOLDIERS 


BY J. DOUGLAS ROWAN 


HE periodic open-day for parents 

and friends of the School for the 
Deaf in Old Kent Road, London, was 
made use of as a means by which the 
pupils could send a few comforts to our 
wounded soldiers. The children had de- 
voted their spare time and part of the 
hand-training time to the making of vari- 
ous small articles to sell to the visitors. 
The fact of our pupils leaving at the age 
of 13 for the advanced grade schools at 
Anerly and Oak Lodge prevented the 
production of much elaborate work, but 
what the articles lacked here was more 
than made up by the variety of the goods 
displayed for sale. Quite ingenious dolls 
had a clothes-peg as their foundation, old 
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When the age of reason appears and 
the progress has been unsatisfactory, seek 
advice elsewhere. Home instruction has 
then reached its limitations ; and they are 
wise indeed who can recognize these con- 
ditions. Consult an authority upon the 
subject. A few weeks’ training under 
the direction of a skilled and kindly in- 
structor will accomplish the desired re- 
sults. 

Then the child can enter the race of 
life upon a plane of equality with others ; 
and, as the years glide swiftly by, you 
will realize the wisdom of your choice; 
the child will be a source of pride and 
comfort to enjoy the remainder of your 
days. 

Have a profound respect for stammer- 
ing children. Little do you know what 
they are going to become; their lives are 
filled with possibilities. They may make 
or unmake kings, change boundary lines, 
write beautiful books, or produce inven- 
tions that will revolutionize the commerce 
of the world. Be patient with these little 
sufferers. 


gas-mantle boxes became hat-pin holders, 
while cardboard, fret-wood needlework, 
and strip woodwork all helped to make 
something to tempt the visitors’ spare 
cash. It was quite satisfying, on balanc- 
ing up the takings, to find that we had 
7 toward our object in view — much 
more than the most sanguine of us had 
anticipated. 

A company of the scholars gave a ren- 
dering of Cinderella as a relief to the 
commercial aspect of the afternoon. Old 
English dances have been a part of the 
physical training of the girls, and a selec- 
tion of these, to the great delight of the 
visitors, was introduced in the ball-room 
scene of the play. 
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THE DANCERS IN THE PEEK-A-2OO DANCE AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, 
ENGLAND 





CINDERELLA AND THE FAIRY GODMOTHER AS PLAYED BY THE PUPILS AT THE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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GRAPHICAL STUDIES OF MARRIAGES OF THE DEAF 


1. A Graphical Index to Fay’s Marriages of the Deaf in America 
2. A Graphical Study of the Marriages Resulting in Deaf Offspring 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


INTRODUCTION 


HIS valuable contribution to the 

scarce literature that is authentic on 
the subject of marriages of the deaf in- 
cludes two complete studies: First, there 
is a graphical index of the 4,471 mar- 
riages reported in Dr. Edward Allen 
Fay’s work, “Marriages of the Deaf in 
America,” that shows the number of deaf 
and the number of hearing in each fam- 
ily, each marriage bearing the same desig- 
nating numbers used by Dr. Fay in his 
work. Second, there is a graphical study, 
presented in the form of 301 charts, of 
the 301* marriages which resulted in deaf 
offspring. These charts show the an- 
cestry of the husbands and wives, the 
number of children produced, and how 
many were deaf; how many could hear, 
and the number unreported, whether deaf 
or hearing. The brothers and sisters of 
the ancestors are also given, showing, 
where possible, how many were deaf, 
hard of hearing, and the number unre- 
ported, whether deaf or hearing. Each 
chart also collates the information scat- 
tered through Dr. Fay’s book relating to 
deaf relatives in collateral lines of de- 
scent. Many of these charts show deaf 
descendants during three or more suc- 
cessive generations. - These graphical dia- 
grams and charts were made by Mr. A. 
W. Clime, of Washington, under the gen- 
eral direction of Dr. Bell, who has veri- 
fied his results. 





*The work necessary to the completion of 
the graphical index created a condition which 
made it necessary to search the original re- 
turns of marriage No. 3308. A study of the 
original returns resulted in the finding of a 
deaf child born of this marriage. The number 
of marriages that have resulted in deaf off- 
spring, as noted in the “Graphical Index” and 
the “Graphical Study of Marriages of the Deaf 
that have resulted in Deaf Offspring,” will 
therefore total 301 cases, although previous re- 
search work has been based on 300 marriages 
that have resulted in deaf offspring. The de- 
ductions are based on 300 marriages. 


It may prove of interest to show the 
motives that led to the preparation of 
these charts. In 1883 Alexander Graham 
Bell presented a memoir to the National 
Academy of Sciences, entitled “Upon the 
Formation of a Deaf Variety of the Hu- 
man Race,” in which he showed that 
under conditions then existing there was 
a strong tendency in that direction, and 
he offered suggestions that might aid in 
counteracting such a dire possibility. This 
valuable memoir was also presented at 
the Fifth National Conference of Prin- 
cipals and Superintendents of Institutions 
for Deaf-Mutes, held at Faribault July 
9-13, 1884. 

Dr. Edward Allen Fay, editor of the 
American Annals of the Deaf, and one 
of the best authorities in the world on all 
matters relating to the deaf, held that Dr. 
Bell had gone to the extreme in declaring 
in his memoir that “the evidence shows a 
tendency to the formation of a deaf va- 
riety of the human race in America” ; yet 
he acknowledged that Dr. Bell “certainly 
demonstrates that the probability of deaf- 
mute offspring, when one deaf-mute mar- 
ries another, or when a hearing person 
with deaf ancestors, marries a deaf-mute, 
is much greater than in ordinary mar- 
riages.” To settle the question, the Volta 
Bureau agreed to bear the expense of col- 
lecting, compiling, and publishing such 
authentic information as Dr. Fay might 
secure in making a comprehensive investi- 
gation of the subject. 

In 1889 Dr. Fay started an extensive 
inquiry on a broad basis to definitely as- 
certain whether marriages of deaf per- 
sons are more liable to result in deaf off- 
spring than ordinary marriages ; whether 
marriages in which both of the partners 
are deaf are more liable to result in deaf 
offspring than marriages in which one of 
the partners is deaf and the other is a 
hearing person; and whether certain 
classes of the deaf, however they may 
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Table XCII in Fay’s “Marriages of the Deaf in America” 


Marriages of the deaf. 


One or both partners deat... ...0ss00c..c08 


Both partners deaf............. oe eeseceees 
One partner deaf, the other hearing........ 


One or both partners congenitally deaf..... 
One or both partners adventitiously deaf... 


Both partners congenitally deaf........... 
One partner congenitally deaf, the other ad- 

UMNO SROI goin oa ss wigwicewe'osewiesices 
Both partners adventitiously deaf.......... 


One partner congenitally deaf, the other 
MRI Es oie a wah Grd ntend was Oe plete Met. 
One partner adventitiously deaf, the other 
PIII oo cs, usb wkoniie nega hd Gok wins Wale aes 


3oth partners had deaf relatives.......... 
One partner had deaf relatives, the other 

AO TEIN ier ete, 9 a en ae ae SO 
Neither partner had deaf relatives......... 


Both partners congenitally deaf; both had 
oT ee er ae eee 
30th partners congenitally deaf; one had 
deaf relatives, the other had not......... 

Both partners congenitally deaf; neither had 
OE ccs awed ccs be Deekvass 


Both partners adventitiously deaf; both had 
Ri NOE oo cc bis cok oles sonsae bodes 
Both partners adventitiously deaf; one had 
deaf relatives, the other had not......... 
Both partners adventitiously deaf; neither 
MBN GRE WOMIINOE oes 056 co vs.b0 8 che ev ews 


Partners consanguineous................00. 


Number 
of marriages. 


Resulting in deaf 
offspring. 


Total. 


3,078 3c0 
2,377 220 
509 75 
1,-77 104 
2,212 124 
335 83 
SI4 66 
845 30 
19I 28 
310 10 


437 103 


541 30 
471 II 
172 49 
49 8 
14 I 
57 10 
167 ” 
284 2 
31 14 


Number 
of children. 


1,060 


1.210 
1,044 


Deaf. 


Jt 
7.2 
4 


429 
151 


413 
1Q9Q 


202 


119 
40 


IO 


30 





Percentage. 





| Marriages result- 
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16. 
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ing in deaf off- 


spring. 


22 





Deaf children. 
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20.9 


30.3 
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marry, are more liable than others to have 
deaf children. 

The results of these valuable researches 
were published by the Volta Bureau in 
1898, in a large volume of 540 pages, en- 
titled “Marriages of the Deaf in Amer- 
ica: An Inquiry Concerning the Results 
of Marriages of the Deaf in America,” 
by Edward Allen Fay. In the preface to 
the book the late Hon. John Hitz, then 
the superintendent of the Volta Bureau, 
stated: “Dr. Fay’s undertaking this work 
as a labor of love was sufficient assurance 
that it would be conscientiously prose- 
cuted and rendered of unquestionable 
value as a basis for scientific deductions.” 
Copies of this book were presented to 
prominent libraries throughout the world. 

On page 134 of his book Dr. Fay pre- 
sented a statistical summary of some of 
the results of his comprehensive survey 
of the subject, and this table is repro- 
duced on the opposite page as Dr. Fay’s 
Table No. XCII. Therein he shows that 
“the percentages of marriages resulting 
in deaf offspring and the percentage of 
deaf children born therefrom indicate at 
a glance the comparative liability to deaf 
offspring of the several classes of mar- 
riage,” and that “the extremes of liability 
are found in the two classes last named 
in the table.” 

When Dr. Fay’s book appeared, Dr. 
Bell felt that the results tabulated on page 
134 confirmed the opinion he had ex- 
pressed in his memoir concerning the ten- 
dency on the part’of the deaf to repro- 
duce deaf offspring, and thus he was led 
to follow up the good work started by 
Dr. Fay and make an exhaustive study 
of the 4,471 marriages of persons deaf 
from childhood that are presented in de- 
tail in Dr. Fay’s book. 

Dr. Bell found that in 974 of the mar- 
riages no information was obtained con- 
cerning offspring, while in 419 cases the 
marriage took place within a year of the 
date of report to Dr. Fay, so that no off- 
spring had then appeared, and that 434 
of the marriages were childless when re- 
ported to Dr. Fay. Eliminating these 
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1,827 marriages from the 4,471 recorded 
in Dr. Fay’s book, left 2,644 marriages of 
a year’s standing or longer to be ana- 
lyzed ; for the children recorded were the 
offspring of only these 2,644 marriages. 

The total number of children recorded 
was 6,782; of these 588, or 8.66 per cent, 
were deaf. These 588 deaf children were 
the offspring of only 302 of the mar- 
riages. Now, the summary table shown 
on page 134 of Dr. Fay’s book does not 
give the total number of children born of 
these marriages, but Dr. Bell found these 
details available in the appendix to Dr. 
Fay’s book. After discarding two of the 
marriages (which resulted in three deaf 
children and “several” hearing children), 
because the total number of children born 
was not stated, he found the following 
totals: 


Marriages resulting in deaf offspring... 300 
Total number of children born......... 1,044 
Number of deaf children............... 585 


Propoction Geiss 362s vive ond decides 56 per cent 

In other words, from these 300 mar- 
riages that resulted in deaf offspring 
more than half of the children born were 
deaf. 

Another development worthy of note is 
that of these 2,642 marriages analyzed 
the average number of children per mar- 
riage in the 300 marriages that resulted 
in deaf offspring was 3.48, while an aver- 
age of only 2.44 per marriage was re- 
ported in the 2,342 marriages resulting in 
no reported deaf offspring. 

Frep De LAND, 
Superintendent, Volta Bureau. 


SYMBOLS USED IN 
INDEX 


THE THE 


GRAPHICAL 


KEY TO 


Deaf person. 

Hearing person. 

Partially deaf person. 

Not stated whether person was deaf 
or hearing. 

Information complete. 

No information. 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF RACE 


Much psychological attention has been 
devoted to the primitive races, and recent 
ethnological expeditions have not seldom 
been accompanied by psychologists who 
carried their various reaction time instru- 
ments and attention apparatus to the 
South Sea Islands. Yet the results indi- 
cate a very thorough similarity of all hu- 
man beings, as far as the most elementary 
functions are concerned. The popular 
idea, for instance, that the senses of the 


savages are sharper than those of. civil- 
ized men can be disproved by exact ex- 
periment. If certain tribes are able to 
recognize objects at distances at which 
civilized men do not notice anything, it is 
essentially through training of the atten- 
tion for the observation of small signs— 
a training which is forced on them by the 
conditions of their life. The true mental 
differences between the primitive and the 
civilized peoples apnear in the more com- 
plex functions.—Miinsterberg. 
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THE TRAINING OF THE TEACHER OF THE DEAF 


BY MRS. J. SCOTT ANDERSON 


N SEVERAL occasions I have been 

asked whether, in my opinion, a two- 
year training course is essential. Does 
the young man or the young woman who 
is to enter upon a life work really need 
two years of preparation? The question 
has always been an open one in our con- 
ventions, but the time has come when we 
must endeavor to standardize the teacher- 
training course. 

It should occur to those who clamor 
for a two-year course that there are sev- 
eral factors which must be considered be- 
fore any satisfactory conclusion can be 
reached. No course, either special or or- 
dinary, can be judged by the time ele- 
ment alone. 


First of all, there must be a clear 
understanding that “two years’ means 
absolutely nothing as a standard. It is 
like saying “a year in Rome,” “four 


months with Montessori,” or “two years 
at college.” In each of these cases the 
time is merely a factor of life, not of 
work. In order to carry any weight, 
there must be associated with length of 
time some such unit as is commonly used 
in colleges and universities. Probably a 
satisfactory solution would be arrived at 
by a division of time spent on work into 
prepared and unprepared work. Pre- 
pared work includes all such work as 
class recitations, whereas unprepared 
work implies such work as laboratory and 
drawing ; two periods of the latter equal 
one of the former. In college sixty units 
are necessary for graduation, and four 
years is the usual length of time required 
to complete the course; but any student 
who is capable of covering the ground in 
less time is not bound by the “four 
years’”’ phrase, nor is any student who 
requires five or more years to complete 
the course given extra credit because he 
has had “five years’” work in college. 


From the above it will be noted that time 
is a variable. 
constant. 

A second point to be borne in mind 
when considering the work which the 


What we should have is a 
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training school should offer is quality of 
instruction. It is safe to suppose that 
fifteen units (a number based upon the 
ability of the average student) per year 
for four years will enable a student to 
take a degree. These units are based 
upon a one-hour period of prepared work 
per week, or two hours of unprepared. 
Lectures count as prepared, of course. 
If we require two years for completion 
of our training courses, are we sure that 
the teacher in training will receive proper 
instruction? How much time will be de- 
voted to prepared work and how much 
to unprepared? In the latter group we 
include observation of classes, reports of 
which are handed in by students and cor- 
rected by the teacher whose class was 
under observation. Can we be sure, if 
we have only “two years” as a standard, 
that the work will be of excellent quality ? 
How do we know but what the two years 
may be spent in a mere waste of time? I 
have known cases where whole chapters 
of “James” were dictated to the training 
class simply to spread out the work. The 
students wrote pages and pages which 
were already in print! These pages might 
otherwise have been studied and have 
been of real value. Class discussion adds 
much to interest, and interest means re- 
tention. But in the cases mentioned “two 
years” had to be covered by the work. I 
trust I have made myself plain. Our 
question should read, “How many units 
shall we require of our teachers in train- 


ing?” “How many ‘college - standard’ 
units?” Shall it be fifteen or shall it be 
thirty? 


The third point to be considered is en- 
trance requirements. What preliminary 
education should we require of the young 
man or woman entering upon the profes- 
sion of developing shut-in human minds? 
Must the applicant for training present 
high-school graduation for entrance to 
the training school? I used to think this 
necessary, but I now believe that students 
should be permitted to enter upon their 
training, whether they are high-school 
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graduates or not, provided they can do 
satisfactory work. Here again we may 
safely follow the lead of the universities, 
which admit such students under the 
name of “auditors.” Such students will 
not, at first at least, draw so large a salary 
as those who have had a higher educa- 
tion, but they can secure positions, and as 
time goes on may rise to just as secure 
and lucrative positions as the so-called 
higher-grade teachers. 

The fourth essential for a teacher in 
training, and an essential which will go 
far toward offsetting other less favorable 
qualities, is loyalty to school and faculty. 
A whole chapter could be written on this 
one subject. A student who is “fussy” 
or who annoys others ought to be plainly 
told that teaching the deaf is a profession 
in which there is no room for any one 
who cannot live in peace and happiness 
with the balance of the household. Insti- 
tution life—and most teachers of the deaf 
sooner or later are called upon to live in 
an institution—means mutual helpfulness 
and forbearance. There is no better field 
for the missionary spirit than the school 
for the deaf. 

Fifth on my list of important items 
connected with training teachers of the 
deaf is certificate and diploma. Shall we 
give the graduate (of the training school) 
who has not a high-school education the 
same credentials as we give the one who 
has? Precedent here paves the way for 
us. A certificate of proficiency may be 
presented to such as complete the course 
satisfactorily, but do not have the higher 
education ; a diploma should be reserved 
for those who are graduates of accredited 
high schools. Superintendents should re- 
quest a copy of credentials from appli- 
cants for positions, as mere attendance at 
a training school does not imply actual 
completion of the required course. Con- 
ditions may have piled up or illness may 
have prevented graduation. 

A sixth and much-debated point is the 
amount of outside work a student can do 
while training. How much may be ex- 
pected of such students? Can study, care 
of children out of school hours, and 
health go hand-in-hand? Can a student 
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do sufficient work to pay for room and 
board? “Assuredly, yes,” I answer, “if 
the training school is careful to arrange 
students’ hours on and hours off, so that 
no one is ever called upon to serve from 
9 a. m. to 6 p. m. (as I was while train- 
ing). I well remember that my salary 
while training (and teaching under super- 
vision) was one dollar a day. I boarded 
myself and paid my own car fare. Every 
fortnight, as I was forced to take a Sun- 
day at home in order to rest up for the 
next two weeks, one dollar was deducted 
from my salary. The training school has 
no right to overwork its pupils. Time on 
and time off should be carefully planned 
with a view to the health, happiness, and 
interest of students and children under 
students’ care. On the other hand, the 
trainers in any school should feel in duty 
bound to aid the school in any and every 
emergency. ; ; 
Pleasure is a seventh point. There 
must be pleasures for the trainers. An 
invitation here and there, a “Dutch treat” 
now and again, brighten the year for 
those away from home and old friends. 
Eighth on my list is patience, on the 
part of all concerned. This will often 
make a sunny teacher out of a sullen 
young woman. It is worth trying. 
Modesty in dress is my ninth item to 
be noted. The necessity of modest but 
attractive clothes should early be im- 
pressed upon all trainers. It is sad that 
this must be done, but young women at 
least need to be made to understand that 
pretty clothes need not be vulgar. 
Curriculum is my tenth point. What 
shall it be? I have tried to make psy- 
chology as simple as possible, to make it 
vital, make it real. Physiological psy- 
chology makes a good basis for educa- 
tional psychology. I use Thorndike’s 
“Elements of Psychology,” as I happen 
to have studied under Dr. Thorndike the 
year he gave the lectures, which were 
afterward published in book form under 
the above title. This instruction should 
be followed by a course in the formal 
steps of teaching, as this part of Her- 
bartian psychology has not fallen into 
such disrepute as might be judged from 
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the statements of some modern lecturers. 
McMurry’s “Method of the Recitation” 
is the text-book I give to my class. A 
few lectures on sociology, some careful 
reading, with class-room discussions on 
any book similar to O’Shea’s “Education 
as Adjustment,” will give the student a 
broader conception of his duty than all 
the specialization in the world would do. 
Then should come history of the deaf, 
articulation, lip-reading, etc. For these 
I have always used Farrar’s edition of 
“Arnold’s Teacher of the Deaf” in con- 
junction with such books as Miss Sweet’s 
language books, particularly Book I, 
which has been most delightfully re- 
written and brought up to date. I omit 
technical names of all the minor muscles 
involved in the production of the human 
voice and in respiration. For phonetics 
as given in Arnold, I substitute the 
Northampton charts as given in Dr. 
Yale’s “Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds.” 

Students’ notes should be turned in 
weekly to the teacher who has been ob- 
served (as before mentioned). These 
should be carefully corrected and re- 
turned to the students with explanations 
which may be readily understood. These 
notes show just how much of what has 
been seen by the student has been under- 
stood, Sense training, number, and writ- 
ing may all be taught by means of the 
Montessori materials, while Freehelian 
gifts and occupations add to the mental 
development and manual dexterity of the 
children. For these things the students 
must have expert instruction. They 
should also know about great educators, 
both as individuals and as members of 
the society of the time in which they re- 
spectively lived. The curriculum must 
include a large amount of practise teach- 
ing under careful supervision. 

Eleventh on my list, but not eleventh 
in point of importance, is marking and 
examinations. I like to keep daily marks 
for each pupil. Those whose monthly 
averages (including monthly tests) are 
go per cent or over are exempt from the 
examination which takes place at the end 
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of each semester; 75 per cent should be 
passing grade. 

For more than fifteen years I have 
been training teachers of the deaf, and 
for five years I have trained Montessori 
teachers. From the very beginning of 
the latter course I have used sandpaper 
letters, which I made to correspond with 
the phonetic charts used in schools for 
the deaf (Northampton) ; and I also took 
over to the work for hearing children the 
idea of using little toys for number in- 
struction. In the same manner I have 
taken into the work with the deaf much 
that every teacher of hearing children is 
forced to know, but about which, for 
some peculiar reason, teachers of the deaf 
were not previously expected to bother. 
It has been my endeavor to perfect my 
training courses. In consequence, I feel 
safe in saying that a two-vear course is 
not necessary for those who are training 
to be teachers of the deaf, unless the 
work that can be done, if genuine effort 
is expended, is deliberately spread over 
two years. You see, it all depends! 





THE CHILDREN OF SILENCE.—We have se- 
cured five copies of this excellent work, long 
out of print, and will mail a copy to any ad- 
dress on receipt of $1. The author, the Rev. 
Joseph Seiss, D. D., LL. D., was an earnest 
worker in promoting the welfare of the deaf, 
and here presents important historical and sta- 
tistical matter relating to the causes of deaf- 
ness and the care and training of the deaf in 
an interesting manner. 


Have you read “Home to Him’s Muvver,” 
by Miss Margaret Prescott Montague? If not, 
you have missed a treat. It originally appeared 
in The Atlantic Monthly, and now you can 
secure a reprint in booklet form for 25 cents. 





The Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis, 
Mo., has issued an attractive catalogue showing 
floor plans and an architect’s drawing of the 
new building. It also presents details regard- 
ing the different departments for the instruc- 
tion of children, of the courses in lip-reading 
for the adult deaf, of the normal training 
classes for teachers and parents of deaf chil- 
dren, and of the normal training course for 
teachers of lip-reading to the adult deaf. 





LIP-READING: VALUE AND ACQUIREMENT * 


HERE is no perfect substitute for 

hearing, but the importance to the 
deaf person of a knowledge of speech- 
reading certainly cannot be overestimated. 
Whatever the degree of deafness, the ac- 
quisition of this art will prove to him an 
asset of untold value. Naturally it is of 
greater service to the profoundly deaf, 
for many of whom it is the only resource ; 
but the partially deaf can no less afford 
to be without it, and among the latter 
class of persons, with eyes and ears work- 
ing together, the infirmity may frequently 
be well-nigh entirely concealed. Such 
persons supply by sight what the ears 
fail to catch, thus sparing themselves 
much of the embarrassment which is in- 
variably associated with defective hear- 
ing. 

The degree of skill which may be at- 
tained varies with the individual, and is 
also more easily acquired by some per- 
sons than by others. Industry, patience, 
and perseverance must figure largely in 
the learner’s assets, and he must remem- 
ber that there is no road to success in 
any line but through a clear, strong pur- 
pose and a resolute determination to reach 
the desired goal. With such an example 
of human achievement as displayed by 
Miss Helen Keller, who, though blind 
and deaf, reads the lips simply by placing 
her hand on the speaker’s face in such a 
wav as to feel the movements of the or- 
gans of speech, with what encouragement 
and enthusiasm should not the person in 
full possession of the powers of sight and 
speech set about his task! 

The highest degrees of skill in speech- 
reading are the result of long-continued 
practise, and the sooner the individual 
faces approaching deafness and prepares 
himself for it, the better his chances are 
in life. Should the condition never reach 
a serious stage, so much the better for 





*From a booklet issued by the Miiller-Walle 
School of Speech-Reading for the Deaf and 
Hard of Hearing, 71 Estey Hall, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


him ; whereas, on the other hand, if, as is 
so often the case, the disease is progres- 
sive, he will, while deafness is increasing, 
likewise he increasing his speech-reading 
skill, and so will be prepared to depend 
entirely upon it, should this need arise. 

How long does it take to become a 
good speech-reader? How many lessons 
are required? ete., are questions which 
cannot be answered with mathematical 
accuracy. Students vary greatly in their 
mental make-up ; some have more natural 
aptitude for the study than others, and 
no one person’s accomplishment in a given 
time can be taken as a standard for any 
other’s. 

The course of thirty lessons is designed 
to give the student a clear understanding 
of the principal movements of the visible 
organs of speech, and one acquires in this 
course a foundation which may be com- 
pared to mastering the structural work in 
the study of a foreign language. Stu- 
dents frequently learn to understand 
members of their own family and a few 
of their friends before this course is 
completed, but it is the subsequent daily 
practise which makes the all-around pro- 
ficient speech-reader. This practise may 
be continued most advantageously in the 
school, but it may also be conducted satis- 
factorily in the home with or without a 
trained teacher. 

One cannot begin this study too early, 
yet it is never too late to learn. Nat- 
urally the younger student has some ad- 
vantage over the one advanced in years, 
but there are successful speech-readers 
who begin the study very late in life—as 
late as seventy years and more. It should 
be remembered that even a very moderate 
degree of proficiency is invaluable and 
more than repays one for all the time, 
money, and effort expended in its attain- 
ment. 


Have you asked the librarian of your city 
library to subscribe for THe Vota Review, 
that other hard-of-hearing people may read it? 
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PRESERVING THE LIP-READER’S VOICE 
BY HELEN LOUISE DYER 


ge cw te I asked a very proficient 
lip-reader why she so rarely at- 
tended social affairs when it was possible 
for her to converse readily with almost 
any one. “Because the majority of the 
people one meets are not lip-readers,” 
was her answer. My bewilderment must 
have been plainly revealed in my face, 
for she laughed and explained: “You 
know I have been totally deaf for a great 
many years and my voice has suffered in 
proportion. You understand me easily 
enough because we are alone in a quiet 
room and you depend on the lips for what 
you can’t hear, but for a long time I have 
found it nearly impossible to handle my 
voice and my diction so that they can be 
easily understood when I am in a group 
of people or with strangers. The effort 
of talking with them is far greater for 
me than is my lip-reading.” 

[ had been so long accustomed to this 
lady’s speech that I had quite forgotten 
how difficult it might be for others to 
grasp what she was saying. Her voice 
has degenerated to a sort of sibilant mur- 
mur in monotone. Her lips move but lit- 
le for articulation, and her teeth are prac- 
tically closed during speech. When she 
called my attention to the fact I did not 
find it hard to comprehend her lack of 
success in society in spite of her lip- 
reading. 

Of course, if this woman had come into 
daily or even frequent contact with other 
lip-readers, her enunciation would have 
been vastly improved through the neces- 
sity of giving the other readers a fair 
chance. I have often observed that a lip- 
reader who has become rather careless 
with his own speech will show signs of 
improvement within a very short time 
after being placed in a conversation class 
of lip-readers; but that does not mate- 
rially aid the voice, and it is the voice 
that is needed in daily intercourse with 
one’s friends and family. 

Then there is the other extreme—the 
deaf person who shouts so loudly that his 





family are in a continuous state of trying 
to “hush him up” whenever there are 
guests present or when they go with him 
into public places. I know a dear old 
lady who continues to go to church 
though she has been deaf for fifty years. 
She reduces her family almost to the 
point of tears by asking questions or 
making some comment during the service 
in a tone which can easily be heard in any 
corner of the auditorium. Over and over 
they beg her to refrain from any attempt 
at speech on such occasions, but she does 
forget once in a while, and then she in- 
sists that she spoke “under her breath,” 
and that not a soul but the person by her 
side could hear what she said. 

You see I am citing extreme examples, 
but I am pleading for the cooperation of 
teachers in preventing cases from becom- 
ing extremes. 

I imagine every hearing teacher of the 
adult deaf can recall a number of in- 
stances where the family or friends of 
pupils have commented either on the diffi- 
culty of hearing or of suppressing the 
voices of those pupils. The children have 
the advantage over their elders in this 
matter, for they are trained with the 
greatest care in voice control from the 
beginning of speech; and if they grasp 
the principles of the education, subcon- 
sciously or otherwise, they have at hand 
throughout life the means of correcting 
voice degeneration if it is called to their 
attention. 

To those who have had a normal youth 
vocalized speech has been as natural as 
breathing, and has occasioned no more 
thought on the part of the speaker. It 
is not strange, then, that when hearing 
goes it should seem unnatural to give 
thought to this matter of voice emission. 
When talking about this problem with a 
group of lip-readers, one said to me: “It 
is next to impossible for me to remember 
to make a sound when I converse with 
people. I see only the motion of the 
mouths and the expressions on the face, 
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and I completely forget that they are 
making sounds and expect me to do the 
same.” ‘The other three agreed that this 
was an experience common to them also. 
One who has been totally deaf about ten 
years declared that there were many 
times when he could not tell whether he 
had spoken aloud or not. 

That is the key to the matter. In place 
of ears we must provide the deaf with a 
new gauge by which they can judge with 
a fair degree of accuracy the amount of 
voice they are using or should use under 
various conditions. They must be taught 
to study themselves; to note the condi- 
tions and sensations attendant upon 
speech when it has its proper degree of 
volume, and to compare them with what 
results when too much or too little voice 
is used. This can easily be done at home 
with the aid of a friend to tell one when 
the desired tone is produced. Reading 
aloud is a splendid practise, which has 
proved helpful to many. The audience, 
preferably of one, should not hesitate to 
call for a repetition when a passage is not 
read clearly, nor to indicate that the voice 
had lost the pleasing quality which was 
present at the beginning of the reading. 

However, self-analysis and self-correc- 
tion are satisfying to only a few. The 
majority greatly prefer a teacher who 
will study them and adapt the treatment 
to their needs. For them the teacher of 
lip-reading who understands voice culture 
can do much. The methods of training 
may well be those adopted by voice teach- 
ers in the best schools for the deaf chil- 
dren, or one who knows the system of 
education used by skillful teachers of 
singing can readily adapt it to this pur- 
pose. The elemental need—breath con- 
trol—is the same. The primary differ- 
ence and difficulty comes in the pupil’s 
means of utilizing this knowledge. The 
hearing singer or speaker listens to his 
own tones and soon learns to detect the 
deviation from the pattern set by the 
teacher. The deaf pupil must learn to 
study his physical sensations and thereby 
govern his vocal expression. I have one 
student who has learned to modulate his 
voice very satisfactorily purely by the 
sensations of vibration in his chest. The 
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piano, with its delicate gradations of 
resonance, is quite as valuable in voice 
training for the adult deaf as for the 
deaf child. 

Here, as in all other phases of life, we 
find ourselves getting big returns for 
training which promotes deep, controlled 
breathing. The person’s health improves, 
his carriage is better, and his whole out- 
look upon life becomes more optimistic. 
Add to this the knowledge that he can 
govern his voice so that it will meet the 
requirements of social intercourse, and 
the lip-reader may feel well fortified to 
go forth among his fellow-men in pursuit 
of business or pleasure. 

Isn’t it worth while for every teacher 
of lip-reading to add voice training to the 
school or studio curriculum ? 





Epiror1AL Notre.— Proofs of Miss 
Dyer’s article were sent to Mr. Nitchie, 
Miss Bruhn, Miss Kinzie, Miss Torrey, 
and other teachers of lip-reading, with 
request for comment. 

Mr. Nitchie replied: “I cordially agree 
with Miss Dyer. The greatest difficulty 
to overcome is to persuade the pupils to 
take special lessons in voice training. We 
cannot compel them to do so. Neverthe- 
less we have employed a trained hearing 
teacher for such work for several years, 
and we are hoping to do more than ever 
along that line this year.” 

Miss Bruhn wrote: “Thank you for 
sending Miss Dyer’s article. It is very 
interesting. I have sent a number of my 
pupils to teachers for voice culture, and 
we are planning for such work in our 
society this winter. I do not know 
whether it would be a good plan to have 
this work in our school; we find the 
mornings very short as it is.” 

Miss Kinzie wrote: “I entirely agree 
with Miss Dyer in that teachers of lip- 
reading should fully understand the sub- 
ject of voice control and give as much 
attention to it as possible. Perhaps there 
is nothing, excepting the fact of deafness 
itself, which causes the individual more 
concern than the fear that he is acquiring 
a deaf voice, and for good reasons. But 
inasmuch as most teachers of speech- 
reading are themselves deaf, and in many 
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RELIEF THAT LIP-READING BRINGS 


cases handle their work without the help 
of an assistant, the addition of voice 
training to the studio curriculum would 
resolve itself largely into one of economic 
considerations. 

“It is my conviction that as a rule deaf 
or hard-of-hearing persons, or persons 
who are closely associated with deafness, 
make the most successful teachers of 
speech-reading, for the reason that only 
those having personal experience can 
truly realize and understand the deaf per- 
son’s problems and feelings. Therefore, 
if a hearing assistant with voice equip- 
ment were employed, it would generally 
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be at a sacrifice of other important re- 
sults. 

“In our own school we happen to be 
admirably situated for this phase of the 
work, inasmuch as my sister, who is my 
copartner, has perfect hearing, and it is 
our intention to fully equip ourselves 
along this line. Others less fortunately 
situated would do well to codperate with 
a teacher of voice culture, if their own 
defective hearing prevents their giving 
the needed assistance.” 

Comments by other teachers of lip-reading 
are invited and may appear in a future number 
of Tue Voita Review.—THE Eprror. 





THE RELIEF THAT LIP-READING BRINGS TO THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


BY ANNA S. WARNER 


LITTLE over two years ago I be- 

gan to realize I needed a knowledge 
of lip-reading. With all the literature 
Tue Voita ReEviEW could give me and 
all the help untrained assistants could 
give, I worked irregularly for over a 
year — some months constantly, others 
just a little every day or every few days, 
with an interruption of three months for 
a pleasure trip. 

Then (last January) a school of lip- 
reading opened in Denver and I was the 
first pupil. There is just one thing I can 
state positively about lip-reading. A very 
few weeks with a teacher is equal to 
months of working as I had done, and I 
had worked faithfully, too. I do not 
mean that my work alone—that is, with 
untrained assistants—did not benefit me, 
for it did help me a great deal; but my 
progress since I entered the school has 
been a marvel and a delight to me. 

I cannot go on and tell you of the steps 
by which I am acquiring lip-reading 
power, as so many can, for I just seem 
to hear more. My hearing has always 
been irregular and I am apt to think I 
hear better when facts show it is my eyes 
that hear. 


I find lip-reading saves part of the 
strain of listening and relieves part of the 
pressure on the overworked nerve of the 
ear that so often results in temporary loss 
of hearing, or almost worse—noises of the 
ear. I feel repaid for all I have done in 
the increasing help I find in lip-reading, 
not only in intercourse with friends, but 
most of all with my big bugaboo—stran- 
gers. 


Teachers of lip-reading are invited to send 
to the Editor of THe Voita Review, for filing 
in the collection now in the Volta Bureau, cop- 
ies of all circulars and advertising matter they 
may send out. 


Miss Ada G. Alcorn, principal of the Day 
School for the Deaf at Bay City, Mich., states 
that 13 pupils were enrolled in the different 
grades on the opening day, and that pupils 
from this school may enter the higher grades 
in the schools for the hearing as soon as they 
are capable of carrying on the work. One of 
the girl graduates is now in high school, while 
one boy is in the eighth grade and one in the 
seventh grade. These three report to Miss 
Alcorn in the afternoon for special instruction 
in lip-reading and for any help in keeping up 
with their classes. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


THe LAMB SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, 
PirrspurGcH, Pa., September 30, 1916. 
Dear Mr. De LAND 

Commenting upon Doctor Greene’s article, 
“Stammering and Stuttering,” in the October 
Voita Review: according to the light given 
me, stammering is an obstruction; stuttering, a 
repetition of speech. 

The disorder usually begins with stuttering, 
developing into stammering when the afflicted 
one becomes conscious of the fault, stammer- 
ing being the more serious of the two. 

Mental distress is always associated with 
stammering, and frequently with stuttering, al- 
though stuttering is largely caused by lack of 
diaphragmatic control in breathing. Lisping 
results from a wrong adjustment of the articu- 
lating organs exclusively. 

From the layman’s standpoint, the terms 
stammering and stuttering are synonymous; 
but technically there is a vast difference. The 
three distinct definitions—stammering, stutter- 
ing, and lisping—should, to my mind, remain 
intact as before. 

Sincerely, 
JosepH J. LAs. 


Mr. Samuel B. Kline, a graduate of the 
Cleveland Oral Day School for the Deaf and 
Cleveland East Technical High School, who 
taught last year in the manual training depart- 
ment of the Cleveland Oral Day School for 
the Deaf, is now enrolled at Bradley Institute, 
Peoria, Illinois, where he is continuing his 
technical education. He is doing excellent 
work and is highly esteemed. He is also on 
the foot-ball team. 


Miss Elizabeth Brand has an _ associate 
teacher at the Pittsburgh School for the Hard 
of Hearing, Miss Emma W. Foster. Miss Fos- 
ter is a graduate of the normal training class 
at the New York School for the Hard-of- 
Hearing and is a teacher of experience, having 
taught classes organized by Mr. Nitchie in 
several large cities. 


PHONETICS.—Owing to a delay in securing 
some phonetic-symbol type from England, the 
appearance of the second section of the excel- 
lent article by Professor Geddes, entitled “Ap- 
plied General Phonetics for Missionaries and 
Students of Languages,” is unavoidably post- 
poned. It will be presented in the December 
number of THe Vorra Review. 


“Children ought to be understood and wish 
to be understood, and we ought to study them. 
As observations always have to be interpreted 
in the light of past experience, so in our edu- 


cation of the child we must feel with him, must 
think his thoughts, and then, with the help of 
our greater knowledge and experience, we shall 
be able to give him a course of instruction 
which will be intelligible to him, will awaken 
his interest, and will lead him to understand, 
assimilate, and remember that which we wish 
to impart.”—Jan Ligthart. 


THE $300 PRIZE 


To THE PREss: 

We are grateful for the hundreds of gra- 
cious references so generously given by editors 
of daily, weekly, and monthly papers and mag- 
azines throughout the country concerning the 
Association’s offer of $300 for the best essay 
on the subject of teaching and training little 
deaf children in the home. These references 
awakened much interest in all parts of the 
country. 

Tue Eprror. 


CARD GAMES FOR LIP-READERS 


New material for class-work, of which every 
teacher of lip-reading must have an abundant 
supply, has just been completed by Miss 
Martha E. Bruhn, in the form of a game, 
which should prove helpful to the private 
teacher as well as the teachers in schools and 
institutions. It consists of twenty-five cards, 

4%” x 6%”, each card being in itself complete, 
“a well as a part of the whole, and sells at 
65 cents. 

The subject-matter printed on the cards is 
based on word development. For example, the 
subject of Card 1 is Book. Words developed 
from this are given below: book-shelf, note- 
book, book-case, etc., thus giving the player the 
word in ever-changing combinations, thereby 
training the eye to recognize the innumerable 
inter-movements, the study of which forms the 
basis of the Miiller-Walle method. Below 
these are short conversational sentences based 
on the word development, and on the other 
side of each card there are twenty somewhat 
longer and more difficult sentences, each of 
which contains a compound word based on the 
subject. 

A leaflet containing instructions and sugges- 
tions for the_use of the cards accompanies 
each game. The author has given directions 
for four distinct games, but the teacher will 
see that the use of the cards is unlimited. 
They may be used for advanced work or for 
study; for individual work or for group work 
in which 5 or 50 pupils may be interested at 
one time; ” tat ol¢ or for young; for school- 
room or home study. Games are always more 
enjoyable when a score of some kind is kept 
and the winner indicated. In the instructions 
given by the author this has been emphasized. 
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